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cAmecutul 
SINGLE-PUPIL TABLES 


contribute to easier teach ing. better discipline 


The improved modern design of these 
tables affords practical aid to teaching 
efficiency. Comfort for pupils. flexibil- 
ity that permits any desired grouping. 
and functional design that eliminates 
excessive movement and seraping of 
chairs. help teachers maintain orderly, 


attentive classes. The strong plywood 


No. 328 with “Ten-Twenty” Book-Box > 


) 


The famous “Ten-Twenty” 


quickly. easily positioned at 20° slope. 


for reading. writing and drawing: or conventional 10 


slope—also level position for manipulative tasks. 
group discussions. Full-length pencil tray 


front edge. Book-box is sanitary, one-piece steel. and 


easily accessible. 





cil tray inside front edge. 


top (20'4 x 2b inches 


most natural 


inside 


+ No. 324 with Lifting Lid 


This popular table offers a top. 18 x 23 


New No. 329 with Open Box > 


The 18 x 24 inch top is overhung. allowing 
tables to be moved tightly together when a large. 
flat work surface is desired. 


21°4 inches. 4 inches deep, with full-length pen- 


Book-box is 16 x 


tops are bonded with hot-press urea- 
resin adhesive. and durably lacquered. 
All-steel book-boxes leave plenty of 
Available heights. 21, 23. 
Envoy Chairs. No. 
68. contribute to comfort and good 
available in 11, 13. 15, 
17-inch heights. 


knee room. 


95 JT 9O 


2 inches. 


posture. are 


) is 





s inches. usable 


at level position, or at 10° slope for reading and writing 
comfort. Lid lifts wide for easy access to 

sanitary, one-piece steel book-box. 

Full-length pencil tray inside front edge. 





Teachers benefit by 
our experienced, 
helpful service 


Our friendly, capable staff has 
the practical knowledge that 
can help you save time and 
simplify all your school-supply 
problems. Prompt deliveries 
are insured by large ware. 
Send for our 
free catalog of the newest 


house stocks. 


and best in supplies and furni- 
ture for all your needs. 


Our free catalog is a 
“Printed Showroom”— 
easy to use, time-saving 


School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 
Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and Supplies 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and 
Supplies 

Office and Library Supplies 

School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 


Flags A 
eo 
--@. 
de 


a 
FREE BOOKLETS: 


“Education Grows’ and “The 
Co-ordinated Classroom’’—two 
informative works on recent edu 
cational developments. 





AMERICAN BODIFORM 
Auditorium Chairs 


Full-upholstered, most beauti- 
ful and practical of auditoriun 
chairs. The ultimate in com- 
fort, durability, and acoustica 
benefit. Available with or with- 


ut folding tablet-arm. 








CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
311 W. Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 


Exclusive Distributor for 


cAmertcan Seating Company 
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YOU LIVE BETTER 


because of 








RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS! 





You may never ship or receive any freight by railroad, but 


just the same you and all other Americans practically live 


out of freight cars. Yes, almost everything you use in your 


daily life — almost everything American industry needs in 


materials and machinery—is carried at some time in a freight 
car. Most familiar is the general-service boxcar. It carries 


thousands of items for home and factory. 








But there are many special types of 
cars for particular purposes. Tank 
cars, for example, are used for liquid 
shipments. Some carry gasoline and 
road oils. Others carry vegetable oils 
for soaps and salad dressings. Still 
others, lined with corrosion-resisting 
materials, carry acids and chemicals 
for industry. Lined with glass, they 
carry milk. 





And you couldn’t live as well as you 
do without insulated refrigerator cars. 
They carry much of the food you 
eat: fresh fruits and vegetables, 
meats and other packing-house prod- 
ucts, butter and other dairy products. 
In summer they are kept cold with 
ice or by mechanical refrigeration. In 
winter they are warmed with heaters. 


An “open top” car hauls coal, ore, 
stone, sand, steel and other heavy 
products. One type, the “hopper,” 
drops its load out through the bot- 
tom. Another type, the “gondola,” is 
often emptied by a car-dumping ma- 
chine, as shown above. This machine 
picks up a car, turns it, pours out the 
load and sets the car back on the 
track—all in a minute or two. 


This is a flat car. Some have depres- 
sions in the center so that they can 
carry extra-high loads. Others are 
designed to carry extra-heavy loads 
—huge pieces of industrial machinery, 
great pieces of military armament. 
Still others are coupled together to 
carry extra-long loads like this huge 
250-ton “bubble tower” shipped to 
an oil refinery. 


So, you see, it takes all kinds of cars to enable the nation’s railroads 
to carry anything, anywhere, at any time — for you and all America. 


Association oF American RaiLroaps 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 4. 
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in AY” You'll enjoy THE 
a~ 4 “*% RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 

evening on NBC. 











EVERYTHING YOU NEED IN 








See US — FIRST for 


@ Visual Education Equipment 
@ Art Colors & Supplies 
@ School Room Furniture 


®@ School Room Supplies 
and Equipment 


Four Kentucky Stores 
to Serve You 


OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


117-125 S. FOURTH — WA 5161 
LOUISVILLE 
OWENSBORO 


LEXINGTON PADUCAH 
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Elementary 


have individual Dictionaries. 
High Schools 
understood definitions. 


including Gazetteer and Atlas. 


Write for descriptive materials to: 


2500 S. Prairie Avenue 


G. Lee McClain 
W. Virginia Smith 





THE WINSTON DICTIONARY 


“An Edition for Every School Need” 


DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS—40,000 terms defined. New words incorporated into body of text and not 
in a special, isolated list. Sentence illustrations used in giving definitions. 

DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, Shorter Edition—Same as Dictionary for Schools with 32,550 terms defined. 
USING THE DICTIONARY—A workbook to complement any Dictionary. For use in any grade where pupils 


INTERMEDIATE EDITION—Defines 40,000 words and phrases. Entry word in large, readable type. Easily 


ADVANCED EDITION—Vocabulary of 100,000 words and phrases, with 144 pages of Appendix material, 


Teachers Desk Use and Colleges 
COLLEGE EDITION—100,000 terms defined with Appendix. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


or 


2226 Walterdale Terrace 


Chicago 16, Illinois 


Bardstown, Kentucky 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 
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The Finest School Encyclopedia Ever Built 


Another big year of continuous building and revision has gone into the 1953 
Compton’s to make it an even better and finer source of reference than ever before. 


Further Enriched and Expanded: 
480,000 words of newly written text 
501 new or extensively revised articles 


1,069 new pictures, maps, charts, and graphs. 


Compton’s has always been a favorite 
among teachers, librarians, and children. 


For the classroom and in the library 
Compton’s provides an unfailing source of 
quick, dependable reference. 

For boys and girls Compton’s is a never- 
ending source of interest and information. 
Compton’s gives all the facts but relates 
them so that clear concepts are formed. 


Beautiful pictures in profusion, in full 
color, black and white, and gravure; every 
picture selected to tell its full part of the 
story right along with the text. 

The unique Fact-Index thumb-tabbed at the 
back of each of the 15 volumes makes every 
fact and every picture instantly available. 
Give your boys and girls immediate advan- 
tage of this finest of school encyclopedias. 


For all grades and high school 
See the 1953 Compton’s. Write now for full particulars 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Chicago 10, Illinois 


J. L. LAIR, State Manager 


425 Military Street 


Georgetown, Kentucky 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 





To the Members of KEA 


Dr. Lyman V. Ginger and Mr. ]. M. Dod- 
son made the following statements relative 
to action taken by the KEA Board of Di- 
rectors in executive session on Monday, 


January 19, 1953. 


The Board of Directors of the KEA has 
been faced with a major problem and has 
had to make a very important decision in 
connection with filling the vacancy of ex- 
ecutive secretary of the KEA. 

Th* major question that had to be con- 
sidered was: “How could the available 
money be spent so as to purchase the great- 
est amount of service for the profession?” 
The KEA Board considered many questions 
over a period of several months before it 
finally reached the decision that the study 
of education in Kentucky as it would relate 
to the development of the Minimum 
Foundation Program was of paramount 
importance, and while this was being done 
all of the other services of the organization 
should be maintained. 

On January 19, 1953, J. M. Dodson was 
elected acting executive secretary until Tune 
30, 1954. This temporary arrangement will 
save the Association approximately $7,000, 
since Mr. Dodson will receive no additional 
salary. 

The State Department of Education, 
Legislative Research Commission, and the 
KEA, working with several co-operating 
agencies, will guarantee that a thorough 
study of education will be made. If they 
present a united front for the next year, 
then it seems logical that the study will 
be a success and a sound Minimum Founda- 
tion Program will be developed. 

Will you, as a member of a fine profes- 
sional organization, co-operate in every 
way possible in making the work of the 
following year an outstanding milestone in 
achievement for the KEA? 


LyMAN V. GINGER, 
President 
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On January 19, 1953, the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion asked me to assume the duties of 
acting executive secretary until June 30, 
1954. I accepted this only because it 
seemed to be the only way in which the 
KEA could participate to the fullest extent 
in the development of a Minimum Founda- 
tion Program. 

Because of the tremendous responsibili- 
ties involved in this office for the next year 
and a half, it is with a great deal of humility 
that I enter upon the duties of this position. 
Never before in the history of Kentucky 
has it been more important that the people 
become interested in their schools. For this 
reason it is highly necessary that the pro- 
fession present a united front and use every 
available means at their disposal to co- 
operate with those interested in developing 
a program of better education for the chil- 
dren of Kentucky. We of the KEA shall 
expect to work with the Department of 
Education, the Legislative Research Com- 
mission, and other interested agencies, in 
developing such a program. 

Because of the huge task ahead I earn- 
estly solicit your assistance in helping to 
carry out the objectives which we all recog- 
nize as being extremely worthy. If, at any 
time, we of the KEA office can help you in 
the operation of your local school program, 
please feel free to call upon us. 


J. M. Dopson, 


Acting Executive Secretary 





Kentucky Teachers and Pupils 
Help UNESCO Build Peace 


This is the second year the KEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers has spon- 
sored the UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan for 
building world peace. Local education 
associations, students, and civic organiza- 
tions have co-operated with the promotion 
of the project. Contributions to the stamp 
fund in Kentucky amounted to $850 for 








the school year 1951-52. The goal was set Kentuckians Attend Conference 


at $2,000 for the current year. FRANCES M. RICE, President, 
KEA Department of Classroom Teachers 


World-minded groups feel the UNESCO “United Democratic Profession for Serv- 
Gift Coupon Plan gives an individual a_ ice” was the theme of the Twelfth South- 
personal part in the work of a United Na- eastern Regional Classroom Teachers Con- 
ference which met in Savannah. Ken- 


i or tuckians whose names appeared on the 
the United States National Commission ‘ messenger 
program were: Mrs. Dorcas Willis, who 


for UNESCO in December, 1950. The gave the response to the host’s welcome; 
office in New York acts as a servicing cen- Mrs, Frances M. Rice and Mrs. Willie C. 
ter for American organizations wishing to Ray, who served as leader and consultant 
participate. Mrs. Frances Rice, president respectively; and Miss Lillian Lehman, who 
of the KEA Department of Classroom ining and directed the skit, “The CAP 
Teachers, will be glad to give you infor- Clinic. eae <4 an oven poagme — 
x . i ing in the skit were Kentuckians: Mrs. 
Lettie DeSpain, Miss Lacie Pennington, 
Mrs. Thomasina Reiser, O. E. Bissmeyer, 
and Robie Hackworth. 
you will enjoy reading elsewhere in this The op UN wy — — wad 
TE ent ee bama 31, Florida 19, Georgia 137, Kentucky 
aie : 18, Mississippi 10, North Carolina 30, South 
Attention is called to a UNESCO project Carolina 40, Tennessee 4, Virginia 15, West 
promoted in an elementary school and Virginia 11, Washington, D.C., 2. Attend- 
illustrated on page 13. ance totaled 317. 


tions’ agency. The plan was launched by 


mation on the Gift Coupon Plan. 


If you are a world-minded teacher, in- 


terested in “Education and Lasting Peace,” 











ate =A ., SS tan FP. - { ce @ ee j . 

EIGHTEEN KENTUCKIANS attended the Southeastern Regional Classroom Teachers Conference in Savannah, Georgia, 
on November 14 and 15. The photograph was made during a dinner meeting at the De Soto Hotel on Friday evening. 
From left to right seated: Josephine L. Vanover, Jenkins; Dorothy Louise Yankey, Lexington; Martha V. Shipman, Lex- 
ington; Lillian Lehman, KEA; Frances Rice, Adairville; Dorcas W. Willis, Paris; Lacie Pennington, Ashland; Mrs. Willie 
C. Ray, Shelbyville. Left to right, standing: Thomasina M. Reiser, Barbourvilie; Lettie DeSpain, Louisville; Juanita Spen- 
cer, Corydon; Charles D. Schifler, Jefferson County; Lucile Fraser, Providence; Robie Hackworth (FTA President), Lex- 
ington; Ollie E. Bissmeyer, Jr., Jefferson County; Reba Gillahan, Marion; Verde Lela White, White Mills; Bernadine 
Steele, Central City. 
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Edueation 
and 


Lasting Peace 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


As I look back on the last seven years, I 
can see many evidences of the increasing 
role education is playing in the search for 
lasting peace. This role was not easily 
achieved. The struggle began at San 
Francisco in 1945, when the Charter of the 
United Nations was drafted. Representa- 
tives of agriculture, business, and labor, 
joining with educators, labored mightily to 
insure a place for education in the Char- 
ter.1 

Even before the final draft of the Char- 
ter was accepted, resolutions were placed 
before both houses of Congress urging 
participation by the United States in the 
creation of “. . . a permanent international 
agency to promote educational and cultural 
relations . . These resolutions were in- 
troduced by Congressman (now Senator) 
Mundt (Republican, of South Dakota), 
and Senators Fulbright (Democrat, of 
Arkansas ) and Taft (Republican, of Ohio). 
They were unanimously adopted by both 
houses of Congress.2 

The plans for the creation of such 
an international educational organization 
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WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary 
National Education Association of 
The United States, 1935-1952 


went forward rapidly. The untiring efforts 
of educators, among them representatives 
of the NEA, helped create the United Na- 
tions Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organization. American educators have 
continued to support UNESCO. They 
have also worked closely with govern- 
mental groups in the United States and 
other national and international organiza- 
tions in developing a number of action 
areas in education.* 

The size and diversity of these areas is 
great that it would be impossible for me 
mention them all. With your permis- 


so 
tc 


~~ 


An address delivered at the Conference of 
National Organizations, Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, July 14, 1952, 
at the discussion session on “The Role of 
Non-Government Organizations Abroad.” 


Educational Press Association. 








sion, it is my intention to tell briefly the 
story I know best—the part played by the 


National Education Association. Many 
other educational groups could tell similar 
stories, for in the last seven years, promot- 
ing world understanding through educa- 
tion has become a very large enterprise. 
By examining some of the work of the 
NEA and its half million members we will, 
in a sense, be putting a magnifying glass 
on parts of this picture. What we have 
learned from these experiences, I hope will 
help to make the whole effort clearer. 

The five major action programs of the 
NEA have been in these areas: 


(1) Good neighbor programs for teach- 
ers throughout the world; 


(2) International correspondence; 
(3) Information; 
(4) The exchange of persons; and 


(5) Conferences and other educational 
contacts. 


Good Neighbor Programs for Teachers 
Throughout the World 


After World War II, it was clear that 
first efforts should be devoted to relief and 
rehabilitation. _ American teachers and 
American education supported the pro- 
grams of the United States, the UN, 
UNESCO, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration (UNRRA), 
and others, in bringing about a world good 
neighbor program to aid war-stricken 
countries. 

The NEA wanted to help teachers in 
devastated areas more directly than exist- 
ing programs allowed. Plans for an Over- 
seas Teacher Fund were prepared and an 
appeal for contributions was addressed to 
members of the teaching profession 
throughout the United States. The Over- 
seas Teacher Fund was not really a cam- 
paign. It was simply an invitation to aid 
teacher colleagues in war-devastated lands. 


10 


The usual fund-raising trappings were not 
used or needed. A few letters and a few 
articles in our NEA Journal comprised our 
part of the job. Teachers did the rest, 
They are, as you know, often underpaid, 
but their response was immediate and en- 
thusiastic. Coins and bills began to roll in, 
and they continued to come until American 
teachers had contributed $414,745.884 
None of this fund was used for adminis- 
trative costs. 

NEA to 


Teachers asked the use the 


funds as follows: 


(1) One-third for food; 


(2 


(3) 


— 


One-third for clothing; 

One-sixth for books and_ teaching 
materials; and 

One-sixth to enable selected teach- 
ers to learn about us by visiting 
the United States. 


(4) 


Something more was needed—the ma- 
chinery to deliver food, clothing, and other 
materials. CARE (Co-operative for Amer- 
ican Remittances to Europe) provided this 
machinery, aided by a number of volunteer 
organizations. 


With this help, food, clothing, and edu- 
cational materials were sent to needy teach- 
ers in 28 countries and dependent terri- 
tories. Some 15,000 CARE packages were 
distributed. Over 8,000 new books and 
1,000,000 used books helped replace those 
that had been destroyed. Direct allot- 
ments of funds were made to teachers 
organizations in the Near and Far East. 
A Teachers’ Ward was set up in a Philip- 
pine hospital. Surgical instruments and 
supplies were sent to a Teachers’ Sani- 
tarium in Poland before the Iron Curtain 
closed.® 

In terms of dollar values, the NEA Over- 
seas Teacher Fund was not very large. 
In terms of human values, however, it was 
most significant, for the NEA, while recog- 
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nizing the immediate need for relief from 
hunger, disease, and poverty, was aware of 
the greater need for mutual understanding. 
The NEA tried also to feed this spiritual 
hunger which cannot be satisfied merely 
by American exports. 


International Correspondence 


At least fifty non-governmental organiza- 
tions carry On extensive international cor- 
respondence programs, encouraged by the 
Department of State and other agencies. 
The NEA has co-operated with many of 
these groups. The NEA’s own activities 
in international correspondence grew 
largely out of the Overseas Teacher Fund. 
Every package sent out had my accom- 
panving letter, written in the language of 
the recipient teacher, saying in part: “... 
If you will write a letter to me, I shall 
send it to a teacher or group of teachers 
who made this gift possible. We hope that 
there will follow a pleasant and profitable 
exchange of ideas 


One 


correspondence and 
The letters came in bundles. 
teacher wrote: 


“Privations make grown-ups behave a 
little like children. 1 cannot look at the 
flour, cocoa, and coffee without opening 
dazzled eyes the smallest things 
now give us the greatest joy...” 


A German teacher wrote: 


“Unfortunately the work and the goals 
of your Association are not known to 
us. A... wall, which cut us off for 
many years from the outside world, 
succeeded in accomplishing this most 
effectively. It would please me all the 
more if an exchange of ideas were to be 
possible.”6 


At the home of the NEA, in Washington. 
there is a four-panel exhibit, each panel 
three feet wide and ten feet long, made 
into a mosaic, by Mrs. Givens, entirely of 
stamps from such letters. One of the most 
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pleasant and profitable experiences in my 
life was reading these letters from teachers 
all over the world. The friendships which 
developed were impressed upon me on a 
plane trip around the world. At almost 
every city where we stopped, teachers 
came forward to again thank the NEA for 
its help. 


Information Programs 


The United States Government carried 
on extensive international information pro- 
The NEA, with other educational 
organizations, has supported their educa- 


grams, 


tional aspects.* 

The NEA has seriously considered the 
part that education might play in America’s 
increasing role in world affairs. Recogniz- 
ing that a “voice in America” is as important 
as overseas information programs, the NEA 
decided to examine this problem more 
thoroughly. Its Committee on International 
Relations asked 100 distinguished American 
leaders: 


“What should American school children 
be taught about international affairs?” 


(Among these were Charles A. Beard, the 
Historian; Karl Compton, the Scientist and 
president of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Dwight D. Eisenhower; and 
Herbert Hoover. )* 


The answers helped formulate criteria for 
a study. A survey of what schools were 
doing was also made. The results of this 
study were published in 1948 under the 
title, Education for International Under- 
standing in American Schools.® The ten 
“Marks of the World-Minded American,” 
which appeared in the book, have been 
widely distributed in poster form. They are: 


(1) The world-minded American real- 
izes that civilization may be imperiled 
by another world war. 
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(2) The world-minded American wants 
a world at peace in which liberty and 
justice are assured for all. 

(3) The world-minded American knows 
that nothing in human nature makes 
war inevitable. 

(4) The world-minded American be- 
lieves that education can become a 
powerful force for achieving interna- 
tional understanding and world peace. 
(5) The world-minded American knows 
and understands how people in other 
lands live and recognizes the common 
humanity which underlies all differences 
of culture. 

(6) The world-minded American knows 
that unlimited national sovereignty is 
a threat to world peace and that nations 
must co-operate to achieve peace and 
human progress. 

(7) The world-minded American knows 
that modern technology holds promise 
of solving the problem of economic 
security and that international co-oper- 
ation can contribute to the increase of 
well-being for all men. 

(8) The world-minded American has a 
deep concern for the well-being of 
humanity. 

(9) The world-minded American has a 
continuing interest in world affairs and 
he devotes himself seriously to the 
analysis of international problems with 
all the skill and judgment he can com- 
mand. 


(10) The world-minded American acts 
to help bring about a world at peace in 
which liberty and justice are assured 
for all. 


As a result of what it learned preparing 
this book and other materials, the NEA, 
during the past year created a new service 
for teachers, to help them in the difficult 
task of teaching about world affairs. The 
United Nations Education Service of the 
NEA has prepared basic materials for 
classroom use. One of the features of this 
subscription service is a four-page news- 
letter, UNIT (United Nations Information 
for Teachers). Of its first ten issues, sev- 
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eral have received widespread attention, 
notably: “Box Score on the UN,” “Bill of 
Assessment: UN,” “Some Facts Abou 
UNESCO.” 

In its first six months of operation, the 
United Nations Education Service helped 
400 school systems in 42 states and nine 
foreign countries. 

This new enterprise of the NEA fills an 
important gap. It may well prove to bea 
landmark in American education. As a 





plan, it is in itself educative. It is social | 
science strengthened by its relation to the 


toughest problem of the modern world- 
how to establish peace without the terrible 
bloodshed that creates more problems than 
it solves.1° 


Exchange of Persons 


The United States Government. early 


recognized the value of sending and receiv | 


ing knowledge wrapped up in people. Its 


. \ 
programs for the exchange of persons have 


involved many thousands. Four hundred 
sixty-four voluntary non-governmental or- 
ganizations have co-operated in carrying 
out these programs."! 

Students are the largest group exchanged. 
This year 30,000 from other lands are study- 
ing in American colleges.1> This is one out 
of every hundred in our colleges. In con- 
trast, there are 1,518 American. students, 
teachers, and other exchangees abroad. The 
one-for-one exchanges between American 
teachers and teachers from other lands u- 
der the Fulbright exchange program are 
also worth mention. Since 1947, Tl 
elementary and secondary school exchanges 
have taken place, involving a total of 1,420 
teachers. In 1951-52 there were 102 teach- 
ers from Britain, 11 from Canada, 7 from 
France, 6 from Norway, 3 from Belgium, 
and one each from Australia, the Nether- 
lands, and New Zealand teaching in the 
United States while their American cour- 
terparts taught in their schools.!* 
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In order to carry out part four of its 
Overseas Teacher Fund, the NEA used the 
remaining $164,000 to bring teachers from 
other lands to the United States. These 
teachers traveled, studied, and saw America 
for six-month periods. The NEA arranged 
guided visits for these 119 educators from 
31 countries and all the continents. I have 
received many reports of the value of these 
experiences to them. Equally important, 
they enlarged the herizons of thousands of 
American students, teachers, and other 
citizens with whom they came in contact. 

The success of the Overseas Teacher 
Fund and repeated requests from American 
teachers have recently led the National 
Education Association to plan its reactiva- 
tion in the coming year. A new appeal 
will aid teachers in Korea and further ex- 
changes of educational personnel on a two- 
way basis, allowing American teachers to 
share more fully in overseas experiences.'* 


Conferences, and Other International 
Educational Contacts 

Someone has said that educators enjoy 
conferences. I would be the last to deny 
the truth of this statement. Salvation lies, 
at least for me, in those that prove useful. 
One such conference was held at Endicott, 
New York, in 1946, and it brought into 
being the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession. The first and present 
secretary-general of the WOTP is William 
G. Carr. The NEA and many national 
teachers organizations are members of the 
WOTP. The World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession will meet in Denmark 
to merge with two other European teach- 
ers Organizations—for elementary teachers 
and for secondary teachers. The merger 
will make this new educational organiza- 
tion the largest in the world, representing 
some two and a half million teachers 
outside the Iron Curtain.1° 

Another useful conference created the 
Commission on the Occupied Areas. It 
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ALL TEACHERS AND PUPILS worked with the 
UNESCO Chairman Mrs. Gladys Goodell, to pro- 
mote the Gift Coupon Plan in the Prestonia school 


near Louisville. Each leaf on the tree represents 
a donor; total contributions $104.50. ‘Probably 
the greatest values realized by the students,” 
says Mrs. Goodell, “were the improvements in 
human and inter-national understanding.” 





was made up of 100 voluntary organizations 
interested in educational relief and_re- 
habilitation. When it completed its task 
in 1951, the organizations and individuals 
who worked with the Commission could 
look back with pride on the educational 
progress made in Germany, Austria, Japan, 
and the Ryukyus. The NEA was one of 
these organizations, and I had the pleasure 
and privilege of being a member of the 
first United States Education Mission to 
Japan in 1946, to advise our military gov- 
ernment. I also had an opportunity to 
evaluate the results of our earlier efforts, 
as chairman of the Second Education 
Mission to Japan, in 1950.16 

Another experience I treasure was the 
Round-the-World trip of the Town Meet- 
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ing of the Air, in 1949, in which 28 repre- 
sentatives of national non-governmental 
organizations flew to 14 world capitals, 
holding conferences and making broadcasts 
with nationals of each country visited. 
These broadcasts were later repeated in 
the United States.1* 


People to People 


Since that trip around the world, I have 
often thought how wonderful it would be 
if our experiences could be shared by oth- 
ers. I hope there will be more opportunities 
for Americans to come in contact with 
other people of this world with whom we 
must work. I have often thought that if 
such experiences as we had could be made 
available through films for television, they 
could be shared more widely. The films 
could be made on other such trips and 
returned to the United States for television 
Town Meetings on labor, agriculture, busi- 
ness, education, and so forth. 

At the end of our trip the people-to- 
people idea seemed even better to every- 
one than it did when we started. We learned 
I believe we taught something. 
Wherever we went we found people just 
like ourselves—hoping for peace and work- 
ing for it. 


much. 


Conclusions 
In 1945, when we were successful in 
having education made a part of the 
United Nations Charter, the Official Repre- 
sentative of the National Education Asso- 
ciation had this to say: 


“,.. the profession of education has not 
merely registered a great achievement; 
it has also taken up a profound obliga- 
tion. We have asked to be given the 
opportunity to co-operate in educational 
matters with our colleagues throughout 
the world and to enlist education in 
doing its particular part in the total pro- 
gram for the maintenance of peace... . 
In the months and years ahead, it will 
be up to the teaching profession of this 
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country and of the world to show 
whether it can make a real contribu. 
tion. 15 


Now, after seven years, how far have we 
come? Since we have been using a magini- 


fying glass rather than a telescope, and | 


only briefly, we cannot at this time fully | 


measure the success of education in pro- 


moting lasting peace. While we are justly | 


proud of our achievements, we are aware 
that even in the programs we have under- 
taken there is still much to be done. | 
know educators are willing to evaluate 
their past efforts and ready to explore even 
more effective ones. 

What have we learned? The events of 
the past seven years have reaffirmed our 
belief that the surest road to lasting peace 
is through education—a tvpe of education 
which supplements and guides government 
experts, grants, and goods in helping peo- 
ple to help themselves and in making all 
concerned more aware of the ultimate 
purpose and place of mutual efforts. 

On the first floor of NEA headquarters 
there is a statue of Horace Mann, father 
of our public schools and a guiding spirit 
in the founding of the NEA some hundred 
vears ago. Above his head is the inscrip- 
tion: 


“Be ashamed to die until you have won 
some victory for humanity.” 


The teaching profession working to ad- 
vance international understanding is not 
vet ready to be carried out of the arena on 
its shield. We will continue to work and 
fight for the greatest and most precious 
victory humanity can win—lasting peace. 


FOOTNOTES 
1. a. Report to the President on the Results of 
the San Francisco Conference, Dept. _of 
State Publication 2349, Conf, Series 71. 
June 26, 1945, pp. 262-264. 
b. Carr, Dr. William G. A Series of Daily 
Letters prepared by Dr. Carr while he was 
(Continued on page 42) 
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It is the obligation of a teacher-education 
institution to define and state its objectives 
clearly. These objectives should be known 
and understood by the entire personnel of 
the institution—administrative staff, the 
teaching faculty, and the student body. All 
objectives should be justified in terms of 
usefulness to the individual and _ society 
and economy in implementation. They 
should not be looked upon as static, but 
should be continuously studied, periodical- 
ly reviewed, and restated when occasions 
warrant. The administrative organization, 
classroom instruction, curriculum offerings, 
extra-class activities, and personnel proce- 
dures should all be in harmony with these 
objectives. 

In this article are given certain objec- 
tives, fundamental principles, and policies 
considered desirable for a teacher-educa- 
tion institution which is a part of a gen- 
eral-purpose regional college with a teach- 
er-education program. Most colleges in 
Kentucky having teacher-education pro- 
grams are of the general-purpose type. 


Objectives, Principles, Policies 

1. The institution should take the posi- 
tion that each individual human being 
possesses potentialities for growth, devel- 
opment, and improvement, and that it is 
the obligation of the institution to accept, 
in so far as resources will permit, all 
prospective students within its region who 
have completed high school or possess 
equivalent preparation. It should hold to 
the view that society should undertake to 
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W. J. MOORE, Dean 


Eastern Kentucky State College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


provide educational opportunities to the 
point where social benefit and_ sacrifice 
entailed in the support of the educational 
program are in equilibrium. It should most 
heartily subscribe to the doctrine that the 
doors of educational opportunity should 
be open to the many as well as to the 
select few. 


2. The institution should be committed 
to the development of an adequate pro- 
gram of guidance and counseling to the 
end that each student of the college may 
have an opportunity to find himself and to 
decide upon a vocation for which he is best 
suited. This program must begin before 
the person enters the institution as a stu- 
dent and necessitates co-operation with 
elementary and high schools and other 
agencies. It should continue throughout 
the student’s collegiate career. The insti- 
tution is also obligated to aid the student 
in securing a position suitable to his 
aptitude and preparation, and it should 
have an adequate follow-up program. 


3. The institution should provide a 
broad, functional general-education pro- 
gram for all students irrespective of their 
fields of interest. 


4, The college should hold the convic- 
tion that teaching, broadly viewed, is a 
privilege and not a right. It follows, there- 
fore, that only those students who possess 
characteristics essential to good teaching 
should be selected for the teacher-educa- 
tion curriculum. The college is under 
great obligation to maintain an effective 
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program of selective admission of prospec- 
tive teachers. This program should begin 
before the student has enrolled in the 
institution and should continue until he 
has graduated. 


5. Students who are planning to teach 
should be expected to develop a_ broad, 
functional scholarship. 


6. The teacher-education program should 
be continuously improved in order that the 
schools may have better teachers, better 
supervisors, and better administrators. It 
is incumbent upon the institution to deter- 
mine what competencies are needed for 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators, 
and to see that its graduates possess these 
competencies. 


7. The institution is obligated to provide 
its students with vital, relevant, and func- 
tional experiences. It should at all times 
encourage open-mindedness, tolerance, and 
the spirit of investigation. 


8. The college should offer curriculums 
adaptable to the ranging needs and abilities 
of its students. This principle is expected 
to apply to both those who are planning to 
teach and those who plan to enter other 
vocations. 


9. Both the program of studies and extra- 
class activities of the institution should be 
arranged in a sequential and integrated 
manner. 


10. In the implementation of its program 
the college should be committed to an 
increased utilization of the resources of its 
region—education, cultural, civic, religious, 
business, and industrial. 


11. The institution should render service 
to the people of its service area and the 
state. It should provide Saturday and 
evening classes, extension classes to teach- 
ers and others, forums, discussions, lectur- 
ers, etc. Its library and visual-aid facilities 
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should be widely available. It should have 
a comprehensive adult-education program. 


12. The institution should seek through 
its administrative, instructional, personnel, 
and extra-curricular activities to exemplify 
at all times the democratic way of life. 
Emphasis should be placed upon the duties 
and responsibilities of citizens in a democ- 
racy as well as upon their rights and pre- 
rogative. In the implementation of its 
various programs the institution should 
seek to secure participation by a maximum 
number of people. This principle should 
apply to all classes of persons involved in 
its program. 


13. The institution should recognize the 
fact that ours is an age of great and un- 
precendented change and that in such an 
age it is most dangerous to look upon 
educational philosophies, goals, and prac- 
tices as being fixed and static. All of these 
should always be looked upon as evolving 
and always becoming but never ending. 
Educational programs must be purposive, 
relevant, and dynamic. The _ institution 
should not be tardy in making whatever 
changes deemed necessary to serve the 
socially approved purposes and needs of 
contemporary society. 


14. It is the obligation of the college to 
see that members of its own teaching staff 
possess scholarly attainments, a high de- 
gree of competency in their respective 
areas, and characteristics conducive to good 
teaching and good citizenship. Necessary 
prerequisites to securing such staff mem- 
bers are attractive salaries and_ pleasant 
working conditions. The institution should 
encourage in-service growth of its staff 
members by providing leaves of absence 
for advanced study, by making possible 
attendance at professional meetings, by 
providing time for needed research and 
writing, and by granting other professional 
privileges. 
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Dr. John Wesley Carr 


86 Years in a Schoolroom and Doesn’t Worry 


Ninety-three years old and no worries! 
That's Dr. John Wesley Carr, who has 
been in schoolrooms for eighty-six years. 
He celebrated his 93rd birthday December 
13. 

“There are two times when I do not 
worry, Dr. Carr explains. “One is before 
an event happens—after an event has oc- 
curred, it is too late to worry.” 

First president of Murray State College, 
the “Grand Old Man” admits he plans and 
works, but he doesn’t worry. He says he 
has a good appetite and sleeps well. “As 
for food, I do not care for garlic. Other- 
wise bring on the provender.” 

Born December 13, 1859, in Lawrence 
County, Indiana, Johnny Carr started to 
school October 8, 1866. Those were rugged 
days in Hoosierland, but he liked school. 

And he has been in school ever since: 
pupil in a one-room country school; Greene 
County school teacher at 17; high school 
principal at Bloomington and Muncie, In- 
diana, 1885-1890; superintendent of schools 
at Anderson, Indiana; Dayton, Ohio; and 
Bayonne, New Jersey; 1890-1916; principal 
of Friends Central School in Philadelphia, 
1916-1918. 

After school and war work in Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, Dr. Carr came to Kentucky to work 
in the State Department of Education 1920- 
1923. From 1923 to 1926 he was president 
of Murray State College. Since that time 
he has served as dean, president, and now 
president emeritus. 

His “schoolroom” today is the spacious 
library of Murray State College, where he 
is completing the history of the college. 

Also in the schoolroom, Dr. Carr found 
time to earn the A.B. and M.A. degrees 
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from Indiana University. He has the Ph.D. 
from New York University, and has studied 
at Columbia University. 

“I like Ike,” he affirms, “and I am still 
hoping for world peace. What our chances 
are, I don’t know.” 

Although he insists he has had no special 
disappointments in life, his career has not 
been one of ease and luxury. “I was born 
on Goose Creek,” he says whimsically, 
“went to school at Hard Scrabble, learned 
to swim in Fuss Creek, and tried to court 
the girls of Snake Hollow.” He _ insists 
these are bona fide names of southern 
Indiana. 

“Many persons have had great effect 
upon my life,” he says. “I do not think 
that I could have made the achievements 
I have made if it had not been for my 
dear wife Rachel.” She and two of their 
children are deceased: Dr. Charles Carr of 
New York and Anna Louise Carr Holton of 
Manhattan, Kansas. Two sons are now 
living in New York: Dr. Frank C. Carr, 
physician, and Mr. Harry Carr, insurance 
broker. Dr. Carr’s second wife, the former 
Mary Moss, died in 1949. 

When he became Murray’s first president 
in 1923, he was 64, the age when most men 
would think of retiring. He has seen the 
college grow from a two-year teacher train- 
ing “normal school” to a full-fledged liberal 
arts college that grants bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees. 

Today he is writing the history of that 
school. “College continues to prosper,” he 
wrote recently. “Best regards, J. W. Carr.” 


The writer, director of the School of Jour- 
nalism at Ohio University, has known Dr. 
Carr for 24 years. Mr. Hortin says of Dr. 
Carr, “Truly, he is a remarkable man.” 
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The 1952-53 Handbook of the National 
Federation of High School Athletic Asso- 
ciations shows that 28 states have already 
voted to eliminate spring football practice. 
Our neighboring states of Indiana, Illinois, 
West Virginia, Arkansas, and Missouri are 
among the states which do not permit 
spring practice. The Delegate Assembly 
of the Kentucky High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation has had this question before it 
several times during the past eight or ten 
years. Various administrators and the Board 
of Control have endorsed plans to do away 
with spring football practice but the Dele- 
gate Assembly, made up largely of coaches 
and a few principals who also coach, has 
rejected all of these proposals and thus 
failed to take a step which would no doubt 
improve our entire school athletics program, 


What Other States Have Done 

If the doing away with spring practice 
is not a wise step it is doubtful if 28 states 
would have already abandoned it. Strong- 
est arguments against spring practice are: 
1) That it takes time from baseball and 
track—both limited to spring; 2) Spring 
practice is expensive; 3) It comes at a busy 
season in the schools near the end of the 
year when music, speech, plays, and other 
activities rightfully deserve the time of the 
students; 4) It is out of season and should 
be limited to the fall of the year. Many 
school people realize the existence of these 
problems and would welcome a solution of 
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A Spring Sports Program 


vs 


Spring Football Practice 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


Paris, Kentucky 


them. Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Okla- 
homa, Wisconsin, and Iowa have ruled out 
spring football practice in their high 
schools, yet many colleges in these states 
rather consistently produce outstanding 
football teams. 

The strongest argument heard in favor 
of spring practice is that coaches cannot 
teach their boys enough of the funda- 
mentals of football before the first game 
in September. Most schools start practice 
four weeks before the first game except 
where conference rules place a limitation 
on the date of the beginning practice. If 
spring practice would be eliminated it is 
very likely that conference rules could be 
amended to permit the full four weeks 
before the first game of the season. With 
four weeks, six days each week, and three 
hours practice each day, a player would 
have seventy-two hours to learn a little 
football. (Many schools have two practice 
sessions each day prior to the opening of 
school and here the time would exceed 
three hours each day.) For high school 
boys, football should be a game to be en- 
joyed and not treated as a business. After 
seventy-two hours of practice a normally 
intelligent boy ought to know the game and 
be in condition to play a game of high 
school football. Taking the entire football 
season, including pre-season practice, regu- 
lar season practice, and the time spent in 
games, the average Kentucky high school 
football player probably devotes a mini- 
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mum of 250 hours to football exclusive of 
any spring practice, This is presumably more 
time than the average player devotes to 
any school subject he carried for a 175-day 
school year. Every effort should be made 
to keep football a game for the boys—a 
game they can enjoy playing, instead of 
making it a grind which is no doubt keep- 
ing a good many high school youngsters 
out of the game. 

Another argument sometimes used by 
those who so strongly favor spring practice 
is that we permit a spring basketball prac- 
tice so why legislate against spring foot- 
ball. This is like arguing that one person 
who breaks a law should be declared 
innocent just because others broke the same 
law but were not apprehended. Spring 
basketball should also be “out” and the 
basketball season should end with the State 
Basketball Tournament as is intended by 
the Kentucky High School Athletic Asso- 
ciation definition of the basketball season. 

Last spring the Kentucky High School 
Coaches Association proposed Section 2 of 
By-Law 23 which requires a school having 
spring football practice to enter a baseball 
team in the KHSAA District Tournament 
OR maintain a track team of at least three 
members which must take part in the 
Regional Track Meet. This may be a step 
toward solving the problem, but it must 
be recognized that it would be a very 
simple matter to enter three boys in the 
Regional Track Meet and still not have a 
worthwhile spring sports program. 


Time for All Activities 


We should give all school activities some 
attention, for it is not a wholesome situa- 
tion to exploit boys and girls for any par- 
ticular program. Moreover, it is very evi- 
dent that we would get better support from 
all faculty members if each sport and every 
other activity could be kept within its 
season and thereby give the boys an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a variety of these 
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worth-while school activities. This would 
be a big step toward the elimination of 
the constant pulling at students for their 
time and. talents. 

Superintendents and principals will be 
rendering a great service to their school, 
their state, and most of all to the boys who 
play football, if they will insist that the 
delegates who represent their district in 
the Delegate Assembly vote to eliminate 
spring football practice. Actually it is up 
to Kentucky high school principals to bring 
about this change because Article IV, Sec- 
tion 2, Part b, of the Constitution of the 
KHSAA provides that “Members to the 
Delegate Assembly at the annual meeting 
shall be elected by the principals of each 
basketball district on ballots distributed 
by the Commissioner and returned on or 
before November 15.” A few Kentucky 
schools upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent and by action of the Board 
of Education have already eliminated 
spring football from their program. How- 
ever, it would be much better to have a 
state-wide regulation through the Kentucky 
High School Athletic Association and thus 
place all football schools on an equal basis 
so far as the training of football players is 
concerned. There is some evidence that 
a strong spring sports program without 
football may actually contribute to the 
football program and there is little doubt 
that such a program will achieve what 
should be the main objective of any sports 
program in our schools, which is to reach 
the greatest possible number of boys. 
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Vocational Education 


An Integral Part of General Education 


Vocational education is offered to youth 
and adults primarily to develop compe- 
tence necessary for successful performance 
in an occupation; however, the acceptance 
of this viewpoint must not prevent our 
recognition of the vital contribution which 
the experiences of students in vocational 
education can make and are making to the 
achievement of general educational values. 

The better we teachers of vocational 
education understand and appreciate this 
contribution the more likely we are to 
merit and receive the co-operation of our 
co-workers in general education, and ulti- 
mately narrow or remove the line of 
demarcation which clouds our thinking and 
slows our mutual progress. 


General and Vocational Education Are 
Parallel 

As vocational teachers we hold as a part 
of our common philosophy that general 
and vocational education are parallel, in- 
tegrated, and interwoven, but the mere 
statement of that philosophy will be of no 
avail against the whims and prejudices of 
those who through ignorance, selfishness, 
or just plain stubbornness, fail to agree 
with us; unless we can prove it by facts 
and demonstrate to the critic and to the 
skeptic that there is carry-over value in 
our program. 

Adequate vocational education must of 
necessity give consideration to all aspects 
of the performance of an individual in a 
vocational situation. These aspects include 
his capacity to read, write, and speak 
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effectively, his ability to co-operate with 
his co-workers, his emotional stability, and 
his health and other characteristics which 
affect the success of an individual in any 
vocation. The vocational situation provides 
the setting in which the background of 
attitudes and abilities that are developed 
in general and vocational education are 
given expression and applied. Thus does 
vocational education contribute to the 
total development of the individual. 


Vocational Skills May Be 
Consumer Skills 

Vocational skills may also be consumer 
skills which will prove of general value 
and use to the individual even though they 
are not used occupationally. For example, 
the individual with electrical training finds 
ample use for that training in the life of 
his home. The housewife realizes that her 
study of home economics while a student 
in high school is now a very valuable asset 
in the rearing of her family. While one 
who is trained in accounting or business 
will assuredly find such training useful in 
the management of his economic affairs. 
Today we hear comments about education 
for living, and worthy use of leisure time. 
Vocational education meets the _ issue 
squarely, proud of the contribution it is 
making to our homes and our American 
way of life. 


Emphasis on Social Values 


Let us consider briefly the attention 
which vocational education gives to the 
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social values, the emphasis which it places 
upon the worker as a citizen. Vocational 
teachers realize that it is not enough to 
train a person to operate a machine effi- 
ciently, but that he must also be taught how 
to get along with other people, realizing 
that he is an integral part of an economic 
and social organization with the delegated 
responsibility as part of his American citi- 
zenship of participating democratically in 
the function and control of government, 
business, and industry. Vocational educa- 
tion stresses citizenship, teamwork, and 
co-operation. 


Learning By Doing 

Vocational education is contributing to 
gencral education by the practice of the 
philosophy that we learn to do best by 
doing, and in keeping with that philosophy 
we are providing actual work experiences. 
Furthermore in our Co-Op programs we 
are bridging the gap, as it were, between 
the student in school and on the job. 
Vocational education is ever mindful that 
learning is a continuous process consisting 
of study, observation, and experience and 
that the work experience of the individual 
must be combined with supporting study 
in school. 

Vocational education is contributing to 
general education by its attention to spe- 
cialization, for we are living in an age of 
specialty, and even when vocational use is 
not made of that specialty it nevertheless 
creates thoroughness, exactness, discipline, 
and fine artistry, not possible without con- 
siderable concentration of work. 


Motivation Is Provided 


Finally, one of the most valuable contri- 
butions which vocational education is mak- 
ing to general education is that it serves as 
a drive or motivation for general educa- 
tional studies. The goal of preparing for 
a job will appear more concrete and definite 
than the objectives of general education. 
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We know from our own personal experi- 
ences and those of other teachers on the 
staff that when our students go out in the 
afternoon and experience the need for, or 
put into practice the knowledges and skills 
gained from the morning’s lesson or dis- 
cussion, this experience does much to moti- 
vate them and to provide an incentive for 
the next day’s work. The renewed interest 
of the student provides the challenge for 
the teacher whether it be in a general or 
vocational education class. 


Need for Unity 

The prominence of the vocational objec- 
tive, work; the choice of the subject matter 
which is more specific; and the teaching 
method which is more direct, are the prin- 
cipal means of differentiating between gen- 
eral and vocational education, but our 
common philosophy must be the same that 
each is an integral part of the other. Forti- 
fied with this unity of thought and purpose 
our teachers of general and _ vocational 
education will be better able to give to our 
American youth the educational heritage 
which is his and enable him to achieve a 
greater measure of health, happiness, and 
prosperity. 





Dr. Givens Receives American 
Edueation Award for 1953 


Willard E. Givens, retired executive sec- 
retary of the National Education Associa- 
tion, will be given the American Education 
Award for 1953 by the Associated Exhibi- 
tors of the National Education Association. 
The award will be presented at the Atlantic 
City Convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, February 18. 
Since 1928, this award has been made an- 
nually in recognition of outstanding con- 
tributions in the broad field of education. 
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The Status of Geography 


in the Secondary Schools of Kentucky 


The fate of geography in the secondary 
schools of Kentucky was studied by a 
graduate class in the Geography Depart- 
ment at Eastern Kentucky State College. 

A questionnaire was sent to the 120 
county and 112 independent school districts 
within the state. The questionnaire in- 
cluded the following: Is geography offered 
in your secondary school system? If so, 
at what level? How long has it been 
offered? How many courses are offered? 
Is your teacher a geography major? If not, 
what is his major? What textbook do you 
use? What equipment do you have relative 
to geography? What is the total enrollment 
in your secondary schools? How many 
pupils take geography? Is it an elective 
or required course? How many volumes 
related to geography does your library con- 
tain? What is your personal opinion of 
geography in the secondary school? 


Need For Geography Is Evident 


The response to the questionnaire was 
most encouraging. Of the 232 districts 
contacted, 138 replied—and with much 
enthusiasm in most cases—that a definite 
need for geography in the secondary school 
system of Kentucky is quite evident. 

Of the 42,523 pupils enrolled in the 
secondary schools reporting in the survey, 
only 4,365 or 10.2 per cent were taking 
geography courses. Are pupils being guided 
into this all-important phase of general 
education or are they harnessed by ridicu- 
lous requirements for a high school di- 
ploma? This is of grave concern to every 
educator in Kentucky and a definite chal- 
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lenge to parents to investigate the aims of 
their secondary schools. To get a regional 
view of the status of geography in second- 
ary schools, the author divided the state 
into five areas; namely, the Mountain Area, 
West Central Area, Northern Area, Blue- 
grass Area, and Western Area. In the 
Mountain Area it was found that of 11,992 
pupils enrolled, only 1,062, or 8.8 per cent, 
were taking geography. In the Northern 
Area, 5,612 pupils were enrolled and 952, 
or 16.9 per cent were enrolled in geography 
courses. In the Bluegrass Area of the 9,470 
enrolled, 904, or 9.5 per cent were engaged 
in the study of geography. In the West 
Central Area, 7,935 pupils were enrolled, 
but only 1,015, or 12.8 per cent, were taking 
geography. In the Western Area, there 
were 7,514 pupils enrolled in the secondary 
schools and only 432, or 5.7 per cent, en- 
gaged in geography courses. 

From this subdivision, the reader can 
readily see that the largest percentage of 
pupils taking geography are in_ the 
Northern Area, while the lowest percentage 
enrolled in such classes is found in the 
Western Area. Possibly one reason for the 
high percentage in the Northern ‘Area is 
the cosmopolitan nature of this section. 


Teacher and Pupil Plight 

Geography is being offered in 85 of the 
138 school systems in grades ranging from 
the seventh through the twelfth. One 
school system expressed the fact that geog- 
raphy was being added to the program of 
studies for the academic year 1952-53. Six 
stated that no secondary schools were 
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located in their districts. Only 25 had 
geography majors as instructors in this 
course. Most of the non-geography majors 
were area majors in the field of social 
studies. However, geography teachers held 
majors in totally unrelated fields: One with 
an industrial arts major, one in the field 
of education, one in the field of music, two 
in the field of mathematics, two in the field 
of commerce, two in the field of English, 
and seven in the fields of science. Little 
wonder that many of our high school grad- 
uates know little of the world in which 
they live! 

Geography is still considered an elective 
course in 65 school systems, but it is re- 
quired in 20 systems. Most superintendents 
agree that the subject is vital, but they do 
nothing to correct the situation. The years 
that geography has been taught in the 
secondary schools of Kentucky range from 
one to thirty. Sixteen systems offer more 
than one course of geography, but this is 
predominantly true only in the large urban 
schools. 

The libraries in Kentucky secondary 
schools have approximately one volume 
relating to geography for each pupil 
engaged in geographical study. This 
hardly seems sufficient in this age of 
specialization. Other tools of geography 
reported were maps, globes, atlases, charts, 
motion picture films, and film strips. How- 
ever, all were present in limited quantities. 
All courses use a textbook. 

As previously stated, most of the super- 
intendents realize the importance of teach- 
ing geography in the secondary school. 
From the simple answer, “It is useful,” to 
the elaborate reply, “An absolute necessity 
-how can we live and try to get along 
with the people of ‘One World’ if we don’t 
know about them? How understand them 
if we don’t know about the geographical 
conditions under which they live, the in- 
fluences that make them as they are?” One 
superintendent said that “only at the high 
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school level are the pupils sufficiently ad- 
vanced to understand the economic, social, 
and political implications of the climate, 
natural resources, and technical develop- 
ment of the various world areas. This is 
becoming increasingly important in order 
that our people may become adjusted to 
world conditions of today. We now live 
within 70 hours of any spot on earth. 
Don't you think it is imperative that we 
should know something about folks that 
near us? I mean something more than 
would be within the comprehension of a 
seventh- or eighth-grade child.” But what 
are these superintendents doing about 
geography? Very little, judging from some 
responses. Many excuses are offered. “Our 
school is too small. Too many courses are 
required and thus little room for electives 
in the curriculum.” “It is not offered be- 
cause of financial limitations.” “It has been 
taught in our schools but was discontinued 
because of the lack of interest and of a 
qualified teacher.” These are but a few of 
the reasons advanced. 

Practically all agree that pupils are too 
immature to grasp much geography in 
levels below the ninth grade. The pupils 
fail to retain much and do not understand 
the “whys” of geography. In this world 
of internationalism, how can one read the 
newspaper intelligently or comprehend the 
radio without a knowledge of geography? 
If the secondary school’s function is to pro- 
vide a series of experiences necessary to 
successful living, then geography must be 
a part of this function. As citizens of the 
world, the secondary schools must prepare 
our children to meet this challenge. 





Correction in identity: Mr. Dewey F. 
Borich, who will speak at the Industrial 
Arts sectional meeting during the KEA 
Convention in April, is manager of the 
Industrial Arts Awards for the Ford 
Motor Company, Dearborn, Michigan. 
A slight error occurred in this announce- 
ment in the January issue of the Journal. 
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Constitution and By-Laws 


Department of Classroom Teachers, Kentucky Education Association 
Adopted April 11, 1946 — Revised April 18, 1952 


PREAMBLE 


We, members of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation, and being subject to its constitution and 
by-laws; and having, through actual experience, 
knowledge of the needs of pupils and teachers, 
do adopt this constitution for the Department of 
Classroom Teachers. In doing so we declare this 
Department to be a vital part of the Association, 
and accept the heavy responsibilities this 
implies. 


we 


Article I, Name 


The name of this organization shall be the 
Department of Classroom Teachers of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. 


Article II, Objects and Purposes 


Section 1. To work for improved educational 
opportunity for the children of our state. 

Sec. 2. To give added support and strength to 
the KEA. 

Sec. 3. To foster democratic classroom teacher 
participation in the formulation of educational 
policies. 

Sec. 4. To bring classroom teachers of Kentucky 
into sympathetic co-operation by promoting this 
organization and by establishing high standards of 
professional ethics, ideals, and_ loyalty. 

Sec. 5. To maintain high professional standards 
and to strive constantly for high and well-rounded 
qualifications with adequate remuneration and 
professional security. 

Sec. 6. To encourage teachers to assume their 
responsibilities as well as to exercise their rights 
and privileges as citizens. 


Article III, Membership 


Section 1. Any member of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association who is a classroom teacher or 
a retired classroom teacher is a member of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 

Sec. 2. The term Teacher” shall 
mean any person devoting a major part of his 
time to classroom teaching or allied work con- 
sidered as teaching in the local salary schedule 
provided such person shall have no power ot 
rating other teachers in service. 


“Classroom 
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Article IV, Officers and Board of Directors 


Section 1. The oificers of this Department shal} 
be a president, a vice-president, a secretary-treas. 
urer, and a director ex officio. 


Sec. 2. The Board of Directors shall be com. 
posed of the elective officers, the director ex 
officio, and at least one representative from each 
educational district of the state. Any district 
having two thousand KEA members on April 1, 
1945, or any succeeding April shall elect an 
additional representative to the Board of Directors, 
Said representative shall be elected at a meeting 
of district called by the president of the Depart 
ment following the annual meeting. Said repre. 
sentative shall serve until the next regular election 
as provided in section 6, article 4. 


Sec. 3. The president, vice-president, and secre- 
tary-treasurer shall be elected at the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the Department by the members 
who are present and voting. 


Sec. 5. The president, vice-president, and secre- 
tary-treasurer shall be elected for a term of one 
year or until his successor is elected. 


Sec. 6. The term of office of the District Repre- 
sentatives shall be three years. The present dis- 
trict representatives shall serve through the annual 
mecting in 1947 or until such date as hereinafter 
specified. They shall be elected by districts as 
follows: Representatives from Third, Central (No, 
1) and Upper Cumberland in district meeting 1946, 
taking office in 1947; Fifth (No. 2) in 1952, taking 
office in 1953; representatives from Second, Fifth 
(No. 1), Middle Cumberland, Eastern Kentucky 
(No. 1) and Upper Kentucky River in 1947, taking 
office in 1948; representatives from First, Fourth, 
North Kentucky and Eastern Kentucky (No. 2) 
and Central (No. 2) in 1948, taking office in 1949. 


Sec. 7. The retiring president shall serve as 
director ex officio. 


Article V, Vacancies 


Section 1. In case of a vacancy in the office of 
president, the vice-president shall become presi- 
dent. 


Sec. 2. In case of a vacancy in any other office, 


the president shall fill the vacancy by appointment. 
such appointee to serve until the next annual 
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meeting, when the vacancy shall be filled by elec- 
tion for the unexpired term. 

Sec. 3. In case of a vacancy in the Board of 
Directors, not otherwise provided for, the president 
shall confer with the district chairman and/or 
other classroom teacher leaders of that District 
and then fill the vacancy by appointment. Said 
appointee shall serve until the next annual meet- 
ing of the District when the vacancy shall be 
filled by election for the unexpired term. 


Article VI, Meetings 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment shall be held in conjunction with the annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Education Association, 
and shall consist of one or more business sessions 
and such programs as the Board of Directors may 
authorize. 

Sec. 2. The district meetings shall be held in 
conjunction with the annual meeting of the edu- 
cational districts, 

Sec. 3. The Board of Directors shall meet on 
call of the president or at the request of five 
district representatives, 

Sec. 4. (Added April 1951), Should a member 
of the Board of Directors be absent from three 
consecutive meetings without a valid reason for 
such absences the Board shall have the right to 
declare that a vacancy exists. The Board shall 
be empowered to fill such vacancy until the next 
annual meeting of the District of the member 
represented when the vacancy shall be filled by 
election for the unexpired term. The Board shall 
be the sole judge of the validity of the reason for 
absences of its members from mectings of the 
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Article VII, Amendments 


Section 1. Amendments to this constitution may 
be made at any annual business meeting of the 
organization by a two-thirds vote of the members 
present and voting; provided that notice in writing 
of such proposed amendment shall have been 
fled with the secretary of the organization at 
least ten (10) days prior to such annual meeting. 

Sec. 2. Such notice shall be submitted to the 
Board of Directors of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers by the secretary prior to the annual 
meeting. 


BY-LAWS 


Article I, Parliamentary Authority 


Section 1. Robert’s Rules of Order, Revised, 
shall be the authority on parliamentary law, in 
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both the general meetings and those of the Board 
of Directors. 


Article II, Elections 


Section 1. Candidates for offices shall be nom- 
inated from the floor. The candidate receiving 
the largest number of votes cast shall be declared 
elected. 


Article III, Duties of Officers 


Section 1. The president shall preside at all 
meetings of the organization and Board of Direc- 
tors and shall appoint standing and special com- 
mittees. He shall be a member ex officio of all 
committees and with the assistance of the Board 
of Directors prepare the program for the annual 
meeting of the organization. He shall, with the 
assistance of the Board of Directors, plan and 
direct any conference and field work. He shall 
approve all expenditures of the organization. 

Sec. 2. The vice-president shall take over the 
duties of the president in his absence and assist in 
carrying on the work of the organization. 

Sec. 3. The secretary-treasurer shall keep an 
accurate record of the proceedings of all meetings 
of the organization and of the Board of Directors. 
He shall keep an accurate account of all monies 
received and dispersed by the Department. 

Sec. 4. The secretary-treasurer shall have all 
expenditures approved by the president. 


Sec. 5. Each officer, committee chairman, and 
district chairman shall prepare an annual report 
of his activities during the year, such report to be 
submitted at the annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment and filed with the secretary to become a 
part of the permanent file. 

Sec. 6. The district representative shall assist 
the president in preparing programs for state-wide 
meetings, workshops, and meetings in connection 
with the annual meeting. The district chairman 
and/or district representative shall assume the 
responsibility of preparing the program and ar- 
ranging for its presentation in the district meetings 
and shall promote the work and the interest of the 
Department in their respective districts. 


Article IV, Standing Committees 
Section 1. There shall be the following stand- 
ing committees: Resolution, legislative, teacher 
welfare, public relations, and such other special 
committees as the Board of Directors may 
authorize from time to time. 


Article V, Amendments 


Section 1. These by-laws may be amended at 
any annual meeting by a majority of those present 
and voting. 
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Viewing FTA Activities 


The State FTA Convention will be held 
in Louisville on April 17, 1953. Miss Wanna 
Lee Burnside, Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, will be the Convention 
speaker. Miss Burnside was president of 
the FTA Banner State in 1951-52, and is 
serving her second term as president of the 
West Virginia FTA. 





Miss Era Nell Hamilton, Morehead Col- 
lege student and state treasurer, is chair- 
man of the planning committee for the State 
FTA Workshop to be held at Morehead 
State College in May. All affiliated clubs 
and chapters will receive materials con- 
cerning the workshop. 





Miss Doris Yochim, state historian for 
FTA and member of the Hilda Threlkeld 
Chapter at the University of Louisville, 
requests all clubs and chapters to send 
photographs, clippings, and other materials 
to her. All clubs and chapters have sec- 
tions in the scrap book. 





Local clubs and chapters in Kentucky 
are giving attention this year to: increasing 
FTA membership among top-ranking stu- 
dents, organizing new clubs and chapters, 
helping pupils in Kentucky areas where 
there is a dearth of school supplies and 
equipment, directing church activities and 
recreation for young people, and some are 
participating in the UNESCO Gift Coupon 
Project. For information on the UNESCO 
plan, write to Chairman John Figuly, As- 
bury College, Wilmore, Kentucky. 





FTA State President Robie Hackworth 
attended the Southeastern Regional Class- 
room Teachers Conference in Savannah, 
Georgia. Mr. Hackworth has spoken to 
several FTA groups in the state, and has 
participated in numerous educational 
meetings this year. 
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Members of FTA clubs in the Louisville 
and Jefferson County schools will have an 
epportunity again this year to participate 
in an area FTA workshop at the University 
of Louisville March. Participating 
schools will receive announcements from 
the host chapter. 


in 





In order to keep an accurate FTA mem- 
bership record, it is necessary for applica- 
tions for a FTA charter to be channeled 
through the office of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. The college membership 
fee is $1.00 per person payable annually to 
the state association, and $1.00 per person 
payable annually to the national associa- 
tion. Local dues are left to the discretion 
of the chapter. 





The initial fee for high school FTA clubs 
is $3.00 per club, payable to the National 
Education Association; each year after the 
first, club dues are $2.00 annually. No club 
dues are paid to the state association, how- 
ever all club reports should be channeled 
through the KEA office. 


College FTA Services: 


1. The state association Journal for one 
year. 


bo 


. Other publications and reports of the 
state association. 
3. Privilege of attendance at conventions. 
4. Special information service from state 
headquarters. 
5. The national association Journal each 
school month after fee is paid. 
6. A copy of the FTA Yearbook. 
. The right to purchase and wear the 
FTA pin. 
8. Individual Certificates of Merit at the 
end of the college course, if the re: 
quired conditions are met. 
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In addition, each FTA college chapter 
receives from the National Committee, 
FTA, the following: A library of profession- 
al books and leaflets with additions each 
year, including the current NEA Hand- 
hook: one set of Personal Growth Leaflets, 
both lists A and B, for every ten members, 
an attractive charter with a dated gold 
seal each year; service in planning pro- 
grams and projects, including the privilege 
of inviting officers and staff of the state 
education association and the NEA to state 
meetings. 

High School FTA Services: 

1. An attractive charter the first year. 

2. A dated gold seal each year indicating 

renewal. 

3. One set of Personal Growth Leaflets, 

either List A or B. 

4. One NEA and one KEA Journal each 

month. 

5. The right to purchase and wear the 


FTA pin. 


CALLING 


Elementary School Principals 
To Attend Regional Conference 


The East Central Regional Conference, 
sponsored by the National Department of 
Elementary School Principals, will be held 
at the Sheraton Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 7, 8, and 9, 1953. 

The theme of the conference will be, 
“The Elementary School Principal Faces 
Reality.” Efforts are being made to secure 
numerous outstanding educators to appear 
on the program. Mrs. Sarah C. Caldwell, 
president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, will speak at the dinner meeting 
on Friday evening, May 8. 

The states included in the East Central 
Region are: Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Indiana, and Michigan. 

“Begin now to make plans to attend this 
conference,” says O. F. Brown, KEA De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals. 





Inklings 


Little Willie—“Mamma, don’t men ever 
go to Heaven?” 

Mother—“Of course they do! What makes 
you ask?” 

Willie—“Because I never saw any pic- 
tures of angels with whiskers.” 

Mother—“Oh, that’s because most men 
who go to Heaven get there by a close 
shave.” 





Sunday School Teacher—“Who can tell 
me anything about Ruth?” 
Johnny—“That’s easy! 

home runs one season.” 


He made sixty 





Mamma—“Eat your spinach; it makes 
strong teeth.” 


Johnny—“Why don't you feed it to 
Grandpa?” 
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The new boy from England was brag- 
ging to his classmate—“King William struck 
my ancestor on the shoulder with his sword 
and made him a knight.” 

The American chap—“Well, Sitting Bull 
hit my grandfather on the head with a 
tomahawk and made him an angel.” 





The young son had returned from his 


first year in a college of the North. “Is it 
true, Dad that Kentuckians are very 
bibulous?” 


The Father—“No son, I reckon there ain't 
more than a dozen Bibles in the whole 
state.” 





St. Peter—“How did you get here?” 
New Arrival—“Flu.” 
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Reviews by A. J. BEELER 


FICTION 


The Old Man and the Sea, by Ernest Heming- 
way. Scribner's, $3. Whatever else one has to 
say of Ernest Hemingway, he must admit that no 
other writer has had comparable effect upon con- 
temporary writers in America and on the Conti- 
nent. His latest novel is infinitely better than 
the preceding one, Across the River and into the 
Trees, but not quite equal to some of his best 
novels and superb short stories. -The Old Man 
and the Sea is hardly more than a novelette, and 
a chief objection to it is that it does not permit 
the complete emergence of a real character or 
the development of a plot worthy of its author’s 
abilities. It tells the story of an old man, a 
giant fish, and the sea which controls the life 
of both. As always in Hemingway, the writing 
is well-nigh perfect, and the story is full of 
imagery and symbolism. Incidentally, this book 
provides an excellent opportunity to introduce 
Hemingway to high school pupils. 

Yet Other Waters, by James T. Farrell. Van- 
guard Press, $3.75. By this time James T. 
Farrell has become so well typed that his fol- 
lowers know well what to expect. In Yet Other 
Waters they will not be disappointed; this book 
is the third one dealing with Bernard Carr and 
the third one which concentrates on his conflict 
with Communism. In all of his novels Mr, Farrell 
has provided minutiae of the everyday life of his 
protagonist, including the extraneous as well as 
that which matters. For awhile they are interest- 
ing details, however sordid and realistic, but 


eventually they become boring in their preponder- 
ance. As has been said and intimated, this is 


typical Farrell fare; the optimistic note on which 
it ends is refreshing and hopeful. 

Many Mansions, by Isabel Bolton. Scribner’s, 
$3. Upon the publication of Isabel Bolton’s first 
novel several years ago, Diana Trilling had to 
say of her “. . . she is the most important new 
novelist in the English language to appear in 
years.” Her books—this is the third—have met 
with less popular than critical acclaim, but the 
discerning reader may find much of depth and 
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penetration beyond the mere surface of. story. 
Many Mansions is likely to be her most popular. 
In it Miss Bolton has exercised a very ingenious | Ballard 
device: her heroine, Margaret Sylvester, aged 80, Clay 
takes from her desk an autobiographical novel | ng 
which she had abandoned several years previous. | (. E 
ly. The reading of it and the reflections of the Caldwe 
old lady make up the bulk of the story, one Edw 
yhicl ts the entire life of a woman witl 9 it 
which presents aan with | Gallow 
rare depth, understanding, and economy. A really Willi 
good book. i. Edw. 
Give Us This Valley, by Tom Ham. Macmillan, ag 
$3.50. Those who like stories of early America— is. 
and this includes many, many people—will find | Critten 
this exactly to their taste; as a first novel, it is Mrs. 
a very creditable performance. It is the stor “a 
of Lizzie Weldon and Wash Stonecypher who Bearl 
married in Pennsylvania and went to establish a Edm 
home in Georgia’s Blue Ridge Mountains. The Graves 
story is essentially one of how their love and a 
admiration became cemented into a lasting thing, Coy 
but it includes as well a variety of people and Mrs. 
events to sustain interest, and, above all, a ver Jean 
pleasant, authentic, and credible picture of od 
America in her earlier days, Jame: 
Cradle in the Sun, by John Clagett. Crown, Riley 
$3. Many Kentucky readers will be especially — 
interested in this novel by a young Kentucky Barkl 
native who is now studying for a Ph.D. at Yale. | Lyon 
His grandfather was the beloved English in- Russe 
structor at Western State College, where his oe 
aunt, Miss Marjorie Clagett, is now the popular — 
head of the French Department. His first novel Reid. 
—he has had several short stories published in }) McCrac 
popular magazines—is one which demonstrates a A, L. 
real ability at writing and a diligence at research ~~ 
ae ESS = Vv. D 
which is sure to be of help in his future writing 
career—and he definitely has a future. The time 
setting of the novel is in the days of the Spanish } 
conquest of Yucatan. Protagonist is Juan de 
Moncada, overcome momentarily by a wealthy ) Christian 
rival who forced his leaving for the tropics where Go 
new adventures unfolded rapidly for him. Story, Manci 
character, and background have been carefully Robert 
blended into a more-than-satisfying whole. Mrs. ( 
(Continued on page 46) ville 
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Roster of 1953 KEA Delegate Assembly 


Article VII, Section 7, of the Constitution of the Kentucky Education Association 
provides that “The Executive Secretary shall cause to be published in the February 
issue of the Kentucky School Journal the lists of delegates and alternates as submitted 
by the local school districts or units.” In accordance therewith the school districts and 
units in the state, with their respective delegates and alternates as reported at press 
time, are listed here. The addresses, also, are given for your information. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





Ory, 

alar, COUNTY DISTRICTS Rowena Marshall, R.1, Kevil, A 

ious | Ballard G. C. Bucy, Jr., 1742 N. 12th, Paducah, A 

80 Clayton Hood, Barlow, Mrs. W. D. Kelley, 534 Columbus, Paducah, A 
: John Brilhart, Barlow, D Trigg 

ovel Mrs. Clayton Hood, Barlow, Hugh Ann Wallace, Golden Pond, D 


ous. | C. B. Rollins, 

the | Caldwell 
Edward P. Hickey, 

ws William L. Nichols, 

with | Galloway 

eally William B. Miller, 


Kevil, A Mrs. Conley Wallace, Golden Pond, A 


Fredonia, D INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 


Princeton, A 


Almo, D 


Benton 
Margaret Heath, 


Benton, D 
Bill Williams, 


Benton, A 


} Edward T. Curd, Hazel, A Fulton 
Carlisle Mrs. M. W. Haws, Fulton, D 
Han, Mrs. Gladys Brown O’Danicl, Milburn, D Mrs. George Doyle, Fulton, A 
ca— Mrs. Dolly Partin Petrie, Bardwell, A Hickman 


find | Crittenden 
Mrs. Imogene_ Winstead, 


T. D. Ozment, Hickman, D 


Mexico, D James A. Mitchell, 


it is Hickman, A 

, Louis Litchfield, Marion, A Marion 
story Fulton Mrs. Christine Parker Conger, Marion, D 
who Bearl Darnell, Cayce, D Mrs. Marion Whitehead Syers, Marion, A 
sha Edmund Clark, Cayce, A Mayfield 
The | Graves Hamp B. Baker, Mayfield, D 

W. W. Chumbler, Farmington, D Mrs. Dennis Vaughn, R.4, Mayfield, A 

and Mrs. Anice Lawrence, R.3, Mayfield, D Murray 
hing, Coy Andrus, Mayfield, D Dennis Henry Taylor, Murray, D 


and Mrs. Eleanor Chumbler, Farmington, A W. 


B. Moser, Murray, A 


wi Jean Futrell, Murray, A Paduach 
‘ Mrs. Martha Tarry, Sedalia, A Walter C. Jetton, 1406 Jefferson, Paducah, D 
’ Hickman Charles McClain, 2908 Jefferson, Paducah, D 
James H. Phillips, Clinton, D Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3238 Madison, Paducah, D 
mn Riley Denington, Clinton, R.1, A. Russell Mills, 803 N. 22nd, Paducah, D 
ial.) Livingston Martha _ Blackburn, 1531 Jefferson, Pa- 
= Wallace D. Webb, Salem, D ducah, 
sucky Barkley Walker, Smithland, A Elizabeth Varbra, 1907 Broad, Paducah, A 
Yale. | Lyon Mrs. Richard Terrell, 2000 Jefferson, Paducah, A 
. in Russell Below, Eddyville, D Mrs. Mary Neal, Star Route, Paducah, A 
his Mrs. Virginia DeBoe, Eddyville, A Princeton 
j Marshall Mrs. Maizie Pogue Howard, Princeton, D 
pular William Houchin, R.6, Benton, D Mrs. Charles S. Curry, Princeton, A 
novel Reid Conder, Brewers, A 


od in — 
tes a L. Roberts, 


OTHER UNITS 


R.3, Kevil, Murray State College 





oak Titel Goheen, 3209 Lone Oak Rd., Paducah, D Harry Sparks, Murray, D 
ties W. D. Ke ley, 534 Columbus, P. Paducah, D Lottye Suiter, Murray, A 
time 

anish | SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
n de 


COUNTY DISTRICTS Daviess 


>althy ) Christian Moss C. Hill, 2227 St. Mark Court, Owens- 


where Gene G. Wilson, Crofton, D boro, 

7inni ancaste 2 Ez rth - 
vr Mancil J. Vinson, 519 W. 7th, Hopkinsville, D — ee 1S Soe Pe, “owe 
efully ? 


Robert L. Pay, R.7, Hopkinsv ‘lle, A 
are Ledford, 2418 S. Main, Hopkins- 
ville, A 


Harry Markham, West Louisville, D 
~ K. Hamblen, 1906 South Griffith, Owens- 
boro, A 
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Mrs. Mary G. Gordon, R.2, Utica, A 
Ivan L. Russell, Box 43, Stanley, A 
Hancock 

John Howard, Lewisport, D 

Cecil V. Foreman, Hawesville, A 
Henderson 

E. L. Oates, Spottsville, D 

Sarah Lilly, Smith Mills, D 

Lucile Briscoe, Hebbardsville, A 

Hazel Oakley, R.F.D., Henderson, A 
Hopkins 

Mrs. Jim Moore, R.1, Hanson, D 

Mrs. P. G. Brown, Madisonville, D 

Mrs. Ray Woodrutf, Madisonville, D 

Floyd Brown, Jr., Madisonville, D 

Robert Hill, Nebo, A 

Lewis Good, Madisonville, A 

Mr. Ruby Harralson, Madisonville, A 

Mrs. Rozelle Graham, Madisonville, A 
McLean 

Mrs. Helen Louise Markwell, Nuckols, D 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stroud, Sacramento, A 
Union 

Mrs. L. E. Ringo, Sturgis, D 

Mrs. Julia Kearney, Morganfield, D 

Nancy Wynn, Sturgis, A 

Joe Luckett, Morganfield, A 
Webster 

Mrs. T. R. Powell, Clay, D 

Mrs. Gladys Blackwell, Providence, A 


INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 
Dawson Springs 
R. A. Belt, Dawson Springs, D 
B. U. Sisk, Dawson Springs, A 


Earlington 
James W. Larmouth, Earlington, D 
A. P. Prather, Earlington, A 
Henderson 
W. P. Rhoads, Henderson, D 
Margaret Dudley, Henderson, A 
Hopkinsville 
Mrs. James Byrn, Hopkinsville, D 
Gladstone Kotfman, Hopkinsville, A 
Owensboro 
C. F. Criley, 1901 McCreary, Owensboro, D 
Gladys Combs, 420 Maple. Owensboro, D 
J. T. Smith, 1216 Cary Court, Owensboro, D 
Mrs. Wilson Greer, 108 W. 19th, Owensboro, D 
Wilfred Hardin, Technical H. S., Owensboro, 4 
Mrs. Forest Mercer, 401 Maple, Owensboro, 4 





Mrs. Helen Hines, 2536 Allen, Owensboro, A | 
Hettie K. Emberton, 1502 Leitchfield Road, § 
Owensboro, A 
Pembroke 
Mrs. G. W. Atkinson, Jr., Hopkinsville, D 
Denny Burchett, Pembroke, A 
Providence 
Mrs. Herbert Fraser, Providence, D | 
Mrs. F. W. Nuckolls, Providence, A 
Sebree i 
Mrs. Vera Moore, Sebree, D 
Mrs. Ernestine Poore, Sebree, A | 


OTHER UNITS 
Fort Campbell 
Mrs. D. R. Turner, Fort Campbell, D 
Mrs. Eunice Harris, Fort Campbell, A 


THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


COUNTY DISTRICTS 

Allen 

Jesse L. Woodward, R.1, Scottsville, D 

Leon Whitlow, Scottsville, A 
Barren 

Elizabeth Freeman, R.1, Cave City, D 

Honor Gray, Park City, D 

Vera Gilland, R.1, Mt. Hermon, A 

Perrin Edwards, Cave City, A 
Butler 

Mrs. Lucile Hood, Morgantown, D 

Wilbur Drake, South Hill, D 

Mrs. Pauline Rone, Morgantown, A 

Mrs. Edra D. Wiley, Morgantown, A 
Cumberland 

Waymon Huddleston, Burkesville, D 

Ralph Clark, Marrowbone, D 

Mary Ann Keen, Burkesville, A 

Glee Hume, Burkesville, A 
Edmonson 

Earl C. Reed, Brownsville, D 

R. A. Demunbrun, Brownsville, A 
Logan 

Mrs. Bailey Gunn, Adairville, D 

Mary Walker, Olmstead, D 

Ivan Knifley, Auburn, A 

James Grimes, Lewisburg, A 
Metcalfe 

Mrs. Ruth Ennis, Edmonton, D 

Estelle Forbes, Sulphur Well, D 

Nell Stark, Knob Lick, A 

Lera King, Knob Lick, A 
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Monroe 
Alice Patterson, Tompkinsville, D 
Mrs. Rosa Walden, R.2, Tompkinsville, D 
Mrs. Glynn Jackson, Gamaliel, A 


Reid V. Williams, Tompkinsville, A | 
Muhienberg 
J. Truman May, Bremen, D \ 


Howard Shaver, Drakesboro, D 
A. T. Ross, Drakesboro, D 
Drexel Hankins, Bremen, A 
Alton Flener, Powderly, A 
Ovid Arnold, Drakesboro, A 
Ohio 
Stanley Byers, Hartford, D 
Anna Lee Maddox, Beaver Dam, D 
C. O. Brown, Cromwell, D 
Mary Lou Smith, Hartford, A 
Kermit Cook, Horse Branch, A 
Mrs. Arthur Minton, R.3, Beaver Dam, A 
Simpson : 
Charles R. Deweese, Franklin, D 
Thomas M. Link, Franklin, A i 
Todd | 
Mrs. Claude Hightower, Elkton, D i 
Claude Hightower, Elkton, A 
Warren 
Jeff Stagner, Warren County H. S., Bowling 
Green, D 
Mrs. Anna Greathouse, Smiths Grove, D 


Carrol Brooks, Alvaton, D 
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H. O. Williams, Warr 1 County H. S., Bowling 
Green, A 

Roy Winchester, Smiths Grove, A 

Ralph Honaker, Bristow, A 


INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 


Bowling Green 
B. L. Curry, 334-15th, Bowling Green, D 
H. B. Gray, 1128 Magnolia, Bowling Green, D 
Dawn Gilbert, 1214 State, Bowling Green, A 


Greenville 


Mrs. Mary Louise Hardin, Greenville, D 
Grace Wells, Greenville, A 


Russellville 


Mrs. Henry Jones, Russellville, D 
Mrs. Fred Edwards, Russellville, A 


Scottsville 


Bradford Mutchler, Scottsville, D 
H. H. Patton, Scottsville, A 


Trenton 


o, D Mrs. Cleo H. Harris, 643 E. 11th, Bowling H. B. Kessinger, Trenton, D 
dD | Green, A Raymond Bottom, Trenton, A 
0, D F 
as Caverna , E. OTHER UNITS 
boro, A Roy D. —— athe ~~? Western Kentucky State College 
0r0, 4 Ralph C. Dorsey, Horse Cave, A Dr. Lee F. Jones, 814 Old Ford Road, Bowling 
TO, A al City Green, D 
Road, § — Louise Rice. Central City, D a H. L. Stephens, Craig Avenue, Bowling 
; Thurman Winkler, Central City, A reen, 
ee a: Seren: See, Se Dr. C. H. Jaggers, 1501 Cabell Drive, Bowling 
D Glasgow Green, A 
Gene C. Farley, Glasgow, D E. H. Canon, Smallhouse Road, R.3, Bowling 
Willie Mae Scott, R.4, Glasgow, A Green, A 
} FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
COUNTY DISTRICTS Taylor 
bits L. B. Cox, Campbellsville, D 
<inridge Sey -* pete 
ee. Brown, Hardinsburg, D Lois Colvin, R.1, Campbellsville, A 
Charles Barker, Irvington, D Washington 
Mrs, Eliza Payne, Hardinsburg, A Kenneth Kuhnert, Willisburg, D 
Mary Ruth Dodson, Stephensport, A Henry Best, R.3, Springfield, A 
Bullitt : eatin ks 
Woodrow Masden, Shepherdsville, D INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 
Elihu Meador, Shepherdsville, A Bardstown 
Grayson W. C. Jones, Bardstown, D 
C. K. Lee, Caneyville, D Mrs. Nixon Clarkson, Bardstown, A 
| Riley Skaggs, Clarkson, D Campbellsville 
| Ramon Majors, Caneyville, A Mrs. Christine Cox, Campbellsville, D 
D | Mrs. Dorothy Basham, Short Creek, A Mrs, Lillian Johnson, Bengal, A 


Green 
| Mrs. Hazel Parker, Greensburg, D 
Mrs. Jodie Despain, Greensburg, A 


Cloverport 
Mrs. Evelyn E. DeHaven, Cloverport, D 
Mrs. Mary G. Burks, Cloverport, A 
Elizabethtown 
Mrs. C. E. Martin, Elizabethtown, D 
Mrs. Earl Pickerill, Elizabethtown, A 
Lebanon 
Mrs. James McKenzie, Lebanon, D 
Catherine Hill, Lebanon, A 
Lebanon Junction 
Elvis Glenn Pace, Lebanon Junction, D 
Joseph Garmon, Lebanon Junction, A 
Leitchfield 
Boyce Tate, Leitchfield, D 
Barney M. Cox, Millwood, A 
Springfield 
Mrs. Pearl Chambers, Springfield, D 
Mrs. Eloise T. Gregory, Springfield, A 
West Point 
Mrs. Mary Bilbrey, West Point, D 
Nannie Catherine Allen, 1205 Dresden, Louis- 


| Hardin 

) Dellard Moor, Sonora, D 

Arley Wheeler, Glendale, D 

Gleason McCubbin, Glendale, D 

Katherine Brooks, Box 232, Elizabethtown, A 
Mrs. Loy Mason, Sonora, A 

Chester Redmond, Vine Grove, A 


Hart 
Jeff Callahan, Hardyville, D 
Mrs. Harry Wilson, Munfordville, D 
Charlie Davison, Hardyville, A 
William E. Kelley, Munfordville, A 
7. Marion 
Sister Mary Romuald, R.2, Lebanon, D 
John F. Brennan, Lebanon, D 
Conral C. Banister, Lebanon, A 
B. H. Crowe, Bradfordsville, A 
| Meade 
| Mrs. Don Ella Wright, Brandenburg, D 





William J. Allen, Brandenburg, A ville, A 
_. 4 Nelson ane 
Bowling T, O. Thompson, Bardstown, D OTHER UNITS 
Ralph Alexander, Bloomfield, D Fort Knox 


D Mrs. T. C. Harned, Boston, A 


Miss Jasper Schlinker, Fort Knox, D 
Mrs. Eunice Longmire, Cox’s Creek, A 


Irene Garrett, Fort Knox, A 
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FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION Ire: 
Shelb 
COUNTY DISTRICTS Louisville Flo 
Henry Robert Allen, 4631 S. Second, Louisville, D Jos 
John W. Long, New Castle, D J. at. ee 202 Idlewylde Drive, Louis. 
a Lee Sparrow, Eminence, A A. S. ec i Row Gk, tale. © 
— ins ‘Blake. Coral Rides. D Irma Bickel, 221 Ring Road, Louisville, D 
cat A Fadel oe Narn ot a Blanche Booker, 2215 Talbott Avenue, Louis. 
Jack Dawson, R.1, Buechel, D . “ ville - 
David L. Williams, Box 205, Valley Station as ae ' 7 ndei 
de® Finer ioe eng? ee Ervin Detjen, 1956 Deer Park, Louisville, D 
ai ro “) Wellington, 130 W. Ormsby, Dorothy Dreisbach, 1840 Roanoke, Louisville, D a 
Pn ort gg” 2 eee 9 Lourena Eaton, 2537 Carolina, Louisville, D ma 
Elizabeth Britton, 301 Whitney, Apt. 201, Catherine Hancock, 1859 Yale Drive, Lous. Bourk 
Louisville, D ville. D > Mr. 
Roy Cobb, R.1, Brownsboro Road, Louisville, D Wake Hentuk 267 Minds Batis D Eli 
— Pottinger, 1227 Bourbon Ave., Louis- Ruth ‘Higgins, 2316 Napoleon Blvd., Loeb. Sar 
Be aoe ville, a Mr: 
Virginia “_ von pag ele D Bonnie Howard, 2117 Cherokee Parkway, Boyle 
Mrs. Ruth Ruter, R.2, Buechel, = Losin O ) i 
Mrs. Nora Webb, 3019 Aubert, Louisville, D Joe C. Howard, 409 McCready, Louisville, D Mr: 
Mrs. Elizabeth Wyatt, Valley Station, D tos B pat eg 2701 «Seite i Gime. tas Clark 
John Pittinger, R.2, Buechel, D ville eer , y Mr: 
Charles Schifler, 3716 Oakdale, Louisville, D RemMiin Kure. 3174 Stratics Bird. Lok Mrs 
Charles Stout, Box 124, Anchorage, D ville, pia : ” i NUS 
Charles Bain, 221 Iroquois Ave., Louisville, A Jean lows RS inion 1 Fayet 
>. M. — 2705 Narrangansett Drive, Lillian Logan, 3024 S. Second, Louisville, D } ” 
ouisville, / See ass Por ee Lies herd 
John Masters, 2245 Lowell Avenue, Louis- — McKee, 1522 Edgewood Place, Louis. ~ 
ville, A Ce eee : ae 
Mrs. Ruth H. Osborne, 1712 Deerwood, Louis- rc ee ne —— . Me 
ville, 2 he Tarai oat Dati ga , . 
Allan Pennington, 1608 Longfield Avenue, Seeceee ’ Wts rg og tt 
Louisville, A : ~ Louisville, D opie: ' 
Mrs. Ruth Krebs, 2401 Emil Avenue, Louis- Sule Deion nite Detines, Lectntic, D me 
ville, A z 2-5 : ie eo aie 
—_, Walz, 326 S. Shawnee Terrace, Louis- nla: age Oy on A “ina 
a ; ale, 400 S. 39th, » A =m 
Mrs. Mabel Weatherford, R.2, Buechel, A L. C. Gardner, 1521 S. Second, Louisville, A te 
Marguerite Lewis, 1814 Bolling Avenue, Louis- Elizabeth Reynolds, 118 Southland Blvd., Louis- Mrs 
ville, A ville, A ir 
Mrs. Fannie Lowe, 117 Marquette Drive, Anch- Ivy Lois Harris, 207 Haldeman, Louisville, A Imo 
orage, A Roy A. Lawrence, Fawcett Hill, New Albany, = 
James Lam, Box 60, Coral Ridge, A Indiana, A Frankl 
Mrs. Kay Hardy, 127 W. Barbee, Apt. 4, Louis- Nora Lee Rowland, 117 Freeman, Louisville, A | Mrs 
ville, A = R. F. Schwender, 506 Wallace, Louisville, A Del 
B. F. Browning, 746 Colorado, Louisville, A Mary Fox, 2344 Page, Louisville, A Mrs 
Roy Adams, 534 Forum Avenue, Louisville, A Elma Glasscock, 119 W. Burnett, Louisville, A Gle 
— R —" D Kate Brown, Olympic Apt. 303, Louisville, A ~~ 
Aiton Oss, a Grange, . Drak 402) ° il ad. se Jam 
ie Guldies, La Comme, A = rake, 4026 Spring Hill Road, Louis Sie 
Shelby Elizabeth McAllister, 1261 S. First, Louis- | Harris 
Mrs. Susan Fields, Simpsonville, D ville, A Mrs. 
Mrs. Christine Neblett, Waddy, D Milton Russman, 1358 Ouerbacker Court, Louis- The 
Burgess Parks, Cropper, A ville, Jackso 
Mrs. Linden Cofer, Cropper, A Ada Sillings, 1521 Dewey Heights, New Al- Mrs, 
Spencer : bany, Indiana, A Mrs. 
L. C. Winchester, Taylorsville, D Elizabeth Middleton, 1517 S. Fourth, Louis- Dol 
Elizabeth Green, R.2, Taylorsville, A ville, A \ Estil 
Trimble A. C, Hounshell, 1857 Princeton Drive, Louis) ¥ Jessam 
John M. Potter, Bedford, D ville, A Robi 
Mrs. Neva Thompson, Milton, A Earl Montgomery, R.4, S. Watterson Lane, Bett 
Buechel, A | Lee 
INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS ee 2014 Cherokee Parkway, Louis Lee 
Anchorage Thane Shacklette, 2038 E. Market, New Al Lincoh 
Mrs. Mary C. Houchin, Mt. Eden, D bany, Indiana, A hier: 
Eminence Lillian Ackley, R.3, Jeffersontown, A Lest 
Joseph Chaney, Eminence, D Winona Albrecht, 1923% Avery Court, Louis- Minc 
Mrs. Elizabeth Chenault, Eminence, A ville, A Mrs. 
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Irene Glenn, 425 West Hill, Louisville, A OTHER UNITS 
Shelbyville Masonic Home 
Florence D. Jesse, Shelbyville, D Laura Johnson, Masonic Home, D 
D Josephine Lapsley, Shelbyville, A Freda Whitfield, Masonic Home, A 
Louis. 
A CENTRAL DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Louis. COUNTY DISTRICTS Jason Roberts, Stanford, A 
Anderson Joda Milbern, Stanford, A 
E. A. Mattox, Lawrenceburg, D Madison ; 
lle, D Mrs. Beulah Nevins, Lawrenceburg, A Irvine Crosby, Richmond, D 
dD Silo Ruby Skinner, Richmond, D 
Louis. Mrs. Dorcas Willis, R.2, Paris, D Virgie Smyth, Richmond, D 
Stet, Weethers Climate. 2 Roy Buchaus, Richmond, A 
lle, D Eliza fe . Tl _ te “'? Middlet ‘ Lena White, Richmond, A 
Louis- Sera M. Thomas, North Mic oe, A Paul Wilson, R.2, Berea, A 
Mrs. Elizabeth Reynolds, Millersburg, A Nines > ? ? 
kway, Boyle | 7 Valeria Wright, Rose Hill, D 
Louis M. Owens, Danville, D Lucien Downey, R.5, Harrodsburg, A 
e, D Mrs. J. D. Alexander, Perryville, A Montgomery 
Louis: Clark E. G. Jones, Mt. Sterling, D 
Mrs. Elmer Barker, R.2, Winchester, D Mrs. Ethel Chappell, R.2, Mt. Sterling, A 
Ouis- Mrs. Thelma Botts, Winchester, A Nicholas 
Fayette Howard T. Moore, Carlisle, D 
Charles Burcham, 1806 Clays Mill Road, Lex- John M. Adams, Carlisle, A 
a2 ington, D Robertson 
LOuis- Mrs. Davis Gardner, 555 A Hilltop Avenue, Mrs. Carrie D. Brumagem, Mt. Olivet, D 
Lexington, D Geraldine Louderbock, Mt. Olivet, A 
D | Louis Mack, 567 Elm Tree Lane, Lexington, D  Rockcastle 
Dp i E. M. Norsworthy, 244 Shady Lane, Lexing- James E. Baker, Livingston, D 
) } ton, D D. A. Robbins, Brodhead, D 
kway, N. C. Turpen, 504 Springhill Drive, Lexing- Mrs. Neureul Miracle, Mt. Vernon, D 
ton, D Mrs. Beulan Stewart, Wildie, A 
,D Ruby Trower, 258 East High, Lexington, A Mrs. Meldra Randolph, Spiro, A 
A Bess Roberts, 192 Castlewood, Lexington, A Mrs. Elizabeth Mink, R.1, Mt. Vernon, A 
Emma Ballingal, 112 Cherokee Park, Lexing- Scott 
e, A ton, A M. L. Archer, Georgetown, D 
Luis- “— se + oe 1004 IE. Cooper Drive, Lex- Ralph Burrows, Georgetown, A 
} ngton, + 
e, A Imogene Wells, 361 Transylvania Park, Lex- — Cokes WS Deahiies 
bany, =. - T. Y. Tabor, R.2, Versailles, A 
Franklin 
lle, A | Mrs. Mabel Moore, R.2, Frankfort, D : Basa 5 
A Della Goins, R.4, Frankfort, D INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 
Mrs. Robert Payne, 327 Logan, Frankfort, A Berea 
le. A Glenna Smith, 402 Conway, Frankfort, A Howard A. Caddell, Berea, D 
4 Garrard Mrs. Nelson Hurst, Berea, A 
gem James Reeves, Lancaster, D Cynthiana 
; Mrs. William Tudor, Lancaster, A Helen Batte, Cynthiana, D 
oaie Harrison W. H. Cason, Cynthiana, A 
Mrs. Margaret R. Smith, Cynthiana, D Danville 
ail, Theodore Renaker, Berry, A Ruth Tucker, Danville, D 
Jackson Patricia Nipps, Danville, A 
y AL Mrs. Mayme Shepherd, Welchburg, D Frankfort 
Mrs. Burnace Abrams, Clover Bottom, D Nelle Shaw, Frankfort, D 
ouis- Dolphus Cornett, McKee, A Mrs. Ivan Clayton, Frankfort, A 
Estill Davidson, Tyner, A Georgetown 
ouis- © Jessamine Mrs. Marvin Adams, Georgetown, D 
Robin Fain, Nicholasville, D K. G. Gillaspie, Georgetown, A 
Lane, Betty Sivis, R.1, Lexington, A Harrodsburg 
| Lee Marshall Black, Harrodsburg, D 
suis Lee Tyler, Beattyville, D T. J. Norris, Harrodsburg, A 
Edward Updyke, Beattyville, A Lancaster 
y Al Lincoln J. W. Gregory, Lancaster, D 
Mary L. McClure, Crab Orchard, D Stanley Marsee, Lancaster, A 
‘ Lester Mullins, R.1, Waynesburg, D Lexington 
pO: Minor Teague, Stanford, D Rebecca Cunningham, 623 Elsmere Park, Lex- 
Mrs. Geneva Roberts, Stanford, A ington, 
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O. F. Cammack, 429 Linden Walk, Lexing- 
ton, D 
Jeanette Pates, 5 Richmond Avenue, Lexing- 
ton, D 
Charles Ambrose, 568 Mitchell Road, Lexing- 


ton, A 
Mrs. Ben Black, 242 McDowell Road, Lexing- 


ton, A 


Mrs. Maye Mitchell, 127 Owsley Avenue, Lex- 


ington, A 

Mt. Sterling 

Clara Lane, Mt. Sterling, D 

Mrs. Howard Kendall, Mt. Sterling, A 
Mt. Vernon 

Ruth Blazier, Mt. Vernon, D 

Alza Mitchell, Mt. Vernon, A 
Paris 

Mrs. William Lytle, Paris, D 

Annie Laura Forsythe, Paris, A 
Ravenna 

Audrey Renfro, Ravenna, D 

Teddie S$. Marcum, Ravenna, A 
Richmond 

Mary Hunter, Richmond, D 

Mrs. E. N. Perry, Richmond, A 


Stanford 
Mrs. Joe T. Embry, Stanford, D 
Mrs. John Cash, Stanford, A 
Winchester 
Mrs. Hazel C. Adams, Winchester, D 
Thelma Cawood, Winchester, A 


OTHER UNITS 
Eastern Kentucky State College 
Dr. J. D. Coates, Richmond, D 
A. G. Mcellvaine, Richmond, D 
Virginia Story, Richmond, A 
Mrs. Gladys Perry Tyng, Richmond, A 
State Department of Education 
Gordie Young, Frankfort, D 
Louise Combs, Frankfort, A 
College of Education, University of Kentucky 
L. E. Meece, University 
ington, D 


Fred Harris, University of Kentucky, Lexing. 


ton, A 
Department of Welfare 
M. J. Clarke, Frankfort, D 
Hugh Barnes, La Grange, A 


EASTERN DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


COUNTY DISTRICTS 

Bath 

Mrs. Lillie Hutchinson, Owingsville, D 

Mrs. Alma Coyle, Owingsville, A 
Boyd 

Donna Davis, 232514 Winchester, Ashland, D 

Floyd Hall, Catlettsburg, A 
Carter 

Heman H. McGuire, Grayson, D 

Harold King, Hitchins, D 

Maxine Jayne, Grayson, D 

Ercel Kozee, Willard, D 

Emily Raybourne, Lawton, A 

Jesse Templeton, Hitchins, A 

Grace Horton, Grayson, A 

Hayden Parker, Olive Hill, A 
Elliott 

Curt Davis, Sandy Hook, D 

Morris Green, Sandy Hook, A 
Fleming 

Mrs. Owen Story, Flemingsburg, D 

Gordon Elliott, Flemingsburg, D 

Lucille Watson, Hillsboro, A 

Ellen Lynam, R.2, Flemingsburg, A 
Floyd 

Blanche Dingus, Langley, D 

Marcus Owens, Wheelwright, D 

D. W. Howard, Betsy Layne, D 

Eugene Conley, Wayland, D 

Charles Clark, Garrett, D 

Boone Hall, Allen, D 

Virginia Turner, Box 148, Prestonsburg, D 

Ruby Akers, McDowell, D 

Lexie Allen, Langley, A 

Wayne Ratliff, Wheelwright, A 

Frank Stewart, Betsy Layne, A 

L. B. Price, Wayland, A 

Claude Conley, Garrett, A 

Lewis Campbell, Allen, A 

V. O. Turner, Box 148, Prestonsburg, A 
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Greenup 
Fred Maynard, Greenup, D 
Norma Calhoun, South Shore, D 
Eugene Sammons, Wurtland, D 
Vera Virgin, Greenup, A 
Marie Kiser, Argillite, A 
Everett Vanover, Greenup, A 
Johnson 
Verne P. Horne, Paintsville, D 
George W. Butcher, Williamsport, D 
Alva Rice, Oil Springs, D 
Dow Stapleton, Flat Gap, A 
Joe Stepleton, Flat Gap, A 
Douglas VanHoose, Oil Springs, A 
Lawrence 
Lester H. McHargue, Louisa, D 
James I. Cheek, Louisa, D 
Ray Bailey, Louisa, D 
Frank Webster, Louisa, A 
Paul Gambill, Blaine, A 
Kenneth Hayes, Louisa, A 
Magoffin 
Mrs. Beulah Carpenter, Salyersville, D 
Georgia Arnett, Salyersville, D 
Luther Rice, Salyersville, D 
Ethel Fetterly, Bradley, A 
Nellie Fisher, Falcon, A 
Mrs. Lucy Estep, Lickburg, A 
Martin 
Russell Williamson, Inez, D 
Russell Goble, Inez, D 
Mason 
Fred Chumbler, Jr., Mays Lick, D 
Harold G. Orme, Sardis, D 
John Gearing, Washington, A 
A. D. Ponder, Maysville, A 
Morgan 
Dorsa Benton, West Liberty, D 
Mrs. Avonell Kinner, Wrigley, D 
Ezra Back, West Liberty, D 
Carl Stewart, Malone, A 


of Kentucky, Lex. 





Osca 
Byro: 
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Den\ 
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W. | 
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Haze 
D. E 
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John 
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John 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Ashlanc 
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Mrs. 
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lan 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
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} Adair 
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John 
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Mrs. 
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E. M 
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Mrs. 
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Oscar Pelfrey, West Liberty, A Estill D. Williams, 4215 Gartin, Ashland, A 
Byron Lewis, Wrigley, A Catlettsburg 
Pike Carl A. Hicks, Catlettsburg, D 
Fred W. Cox, Virgie, D Mary Bartram, 1519 Chestnut, Kenova, West 
Denver Sloan, Belfry, D ‘ior A 
i a oe Carroll W. Caudill, Ashland, D 
W. F. ny oo Feds Creek. D John M. Boggs, Ashland, A 
Woodrow W. Runyon, Pikeville, D — a D 
Quinton Howard, R.1, Pikeville, D Dee one es 
Helen Reynolds, Hellier, D Edna Mae Johnson, Greenup, A 
Carl P. Hatcher, Pikeville, D Maysville a 
Arthur Hobson, South Williamson, D Robert Hellard, May sville, D 
Lahoma Maynard, McVeigh, D Mrs. H. E. Barber, Maysville, A 
Woodrow Maynard, Majestic, A Paintsville ; 
James V. Powell, Elkhorn City, A Alpharetta Archer, Paintsville, D 
i. Dainese B. Emody, South Williamson, A Mary McClafferty, Paintsville, A 
IcXY | Mable C. Jessee, Stone, A Pikeville 
> Lev Howard Justice, Fish Trap, A Eulah Jackson, Box 204, Pikeville, D 
: Walter T. Brown, R.2, Pikeville, A John M. York, Box 590, Pikeville, A 
Lewes : 
exing- Hazel Kitchen, Stone, A Prestonsburg 


D. E. Elswick, Pikeville, A 

! Dannie Prater, Pikeville, A 
Floyd R. Hall, Shelbiana, A 
John G. Lester, Sidney, A 


Mrs. Marian Wilson, Prestonsburg, D 

Chalmer H. Frazier, Prestonsburg, A 
Russell 

Maxine K. Scaggs, Russell, D 


Rowan ee ee James Howes, Russell, A 
John Caudill, Morehead, Sharpsburg 
Mrs. H. C. Haggan, Morehead, D Mrs. W. W. Shields, Sharpsburg, D 


Mrs. Fred Tanner, Morehead, A 


Se) on 7 ea Ries 
Mrs. Lyda Messer Caudill, Morehead, A Mrs. Elizabeth Parker, Sharpsburg, A 


South Portsmouth 


' EPENDEN Te Bennett Webb, South Portsmouth, D 
INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS Jewell Sommers, South Portsmouth, A 





Ashland — 
Clyde Lewis, Elms Apts., Ashland, D ; 
Lacie Pennington, 3227 Hackworth, Ashland, D OTHER UNITS 
Mrs. Janice Smith, 3909 Gartin, Ashland, D Morehead State College 
Newell L. Gates, 915 Chestnut Drive, Ash- George Young, Morehead, D 
land, D Dr. Henry A. Carey, Morehead, A 
Mrs. Eula Norris, 3217 Newman, Ashland, A Pikeville College 
Mrs. Della Barrett, 1416 Belmont, Ashland, A Stella Elkins, Pikeville, D 
Lawrence Stewart, 922 Edgewood, Ashland, A Elizabeth Wilson, Pikeville, A 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
COUNTY DISTRICTS Mrs. Fay Smith, Font Hill, D 
\ Adair Joe Irwin, Bryan, A 
John Dunbar, Knifley, D Mrs. Gormalin Carpenter, Jamestown, A 
Larue Coconaugher, Columbia, D Wayne 
Irene Reece, Columbia, A Garnet Walker, Monticello, D 
Kathyrn White, Columbia, A Eliza W. Allen, Monticello, D 
Clinton Ella Mae Burris, Windy, A 
Mrs, Nannie Parrigin, Albany, D Mrs. Mollie Jewell Corder, Monticello, A 
Mrs. Mildred G. Denney, Seminary, A 
| McCreary INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 
E. M. Carlock, Whitley City, D Albany 
Leamon Cooper, Whitley City, D Mary Denton Pierce, Albany, D 
Darwin Clark, Greenwood, A Mary Newbey, Albany, A 
\ Mrs. C. D. Harmon, Pine Knot, A Ferguson 
» Pulaski Mrs. Mildred Setser, Ferguson, D 
Herbert T. Higgins, Nancy, D Mrs. Etherage Shadoan, Ferguson, A 
Dewey Huff, Shopville, D Liberty 
{ Mrs. Gertrude Perkins, Burnside, D Garland Creech, Liberty, D 
Pauline Girdler, Eubank, D Omer Bryant, Liberty, A 
Mrs. Mollie Wallace, Somerset, A Monticello 
Mrs. Savannah Anderson, Eubank, A Obie Ryan, Monticello, D 
Hulan Wallace, Somerset, A Mrs. Ruby C. Stephens, Box 511, Monticello, A 
, Margaret Carter, Somerset, A Science Hill 
Russell Earl C. Roberts, Science Hill, D 
S. A. Breeding, Russell Springs, D Kenneth Ashley, Science Hill, A 








' 
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Somerset 
Mrs. Louise Garland Kiser, Somerset, D 
Lina Porch, Somerset, A 


Stearns 


Mrs. Dorothy T. Buck, Whitley City, D 
Mrs. Opal M. Heth, Stearns, A 


NORTHERN DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


COUNTY DISTRICTS 


Boone 
Victor Bruner, Florence, D 
Duncan Huey, Hebron, A 
Bracken 
Finnell Fields, Brooksville, D 
Elizabeth Barnes, R.3, Brooksville, A 
Campbell 
Lewis M. Cosner, Cold Spring, D 
Charles E. McCormick, Alexandria, A 
Carroll 
Mrs. Lena E. Martin, Carrollton, D 
Mrs. Gerald Eckler, Carrollton, A 
Gallatin 
Milton O. Traylor, Warsaw, D 
Mrs. Paul Carver, Sparta, A 
Grant 
Franklin Webster, Williamstown, D 
H. H. Jones, Corinth, A 
Kenton 
Mary Helen Ward, Park Hills School, Coving- 
ton, 
R. H. Carter, Florence, D 
Mildred Tupman, Crescent Springs, D 
Bertha Wallace, Independence, A 
Elma Taylor, Morning View, A 
Opal Vincent, R.5, Covington, A 
Pendleton 
A. B. Arnold, Falmouth, D 
Floyd Whistler, Dry Ridge, A 


INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 

Augusta 

William D. Pile, Augusta, D 

Hester Boothe, Augusta, A 
Beechwood 

W. R. Davis, Fort Mitchell, D 

Thelma W. Jones, Fort Mitchell, A 
Bellevue 

Vinco Moore, 400 Taylor, Bellevue, D 

Dorothy Moore, 351 Joselin, Bellevue, A 
Carrollton 

Charles R. Perry, Carrollton, D 

Russell P. Roberts, Carrollton, A 
Cold Spring 

William Cann, Cold Spring, D 

W. Dwight Sporing, Cold Spring, A 
Covington 

Mary Vance Day, Fourth District School, Cov- 

ington, D 


UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


COUNTY DISTRICTS 
Bell 
James Pursifull, Calvin, D 
Harold Kesselring, Beverly, D 
C. E. Calloway, Frakes, D 
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David M. Evans, Holmes High School, Coy. 
ington, D 

F. J. Fossit, Board of Education, Covington, pD 

Harry T. Mitchell, Holmes High School, Coy. 
ington, D 

Arline Young, Board of Education, Coving. 


ton, D 
J. P. Strother, Fifth District School, Coving. 
ton, A 
Herbert Tudor, Holmes High School, Coving. 





ton, A 

William A. Fitzgerald, Holmes High School, 
Covington, A 

Russell Clark, J. G. Carlisle School, Coving. 


ton, A \ 
John F. Huskey, Ninth District School, Coy. 
ington, A 
Dayton 
Mrs. Mary Dierstock, 643 Nelson Place, Nevw- 
port, D | 
Carlos Rouse, Box 57, Alexandria, A 
Erlanger | 
Mrs. Anna Borchin, 501 Hulbert, Erlanger, D | 
Leonore Noll, 23 Hulbert, Erlanger, A i 
Falmouth 


Mrs. Ida M. Waddell, Falmouth, D 
Cecil Hellard, Falmouth, A 

Fort Thomas 
Williametta Baker, 30 Woodland, Fort Thomas, 


D 
Evan Jones, Robert D. Johnson School, For 
Thomas, A | 


Newport 
Mrs. Lucille Burkhart, Armold School, New. 
port, D 
Georgiana Seward, Tenth Street School, Nev: 
port, D 


Elwood Bush, Junior High School, Newport, 4 
Ruth Moore, Arnold School, Newport, A 
Silver Grove 
Oliver B. Schmiedel, Silver Grove, D 
Tom L. Gabbard, Silver Grove, A 
Southgate 
Marion Taylor, 801 Washington, Newport, D 
M. J. Capelle, 1504 Aster Place, Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio, A 
Walton-Verona 
J. O. Ward, Walton, D 
William Mathis, Verona, A 
Williamstown \ 
Sara M. Leggett, Williamstown, D 
Mrs. Sally Odor, Williamstown, A 


Cornett Woodley, Middlesboro, D 
Moody Howard, Pineville, A 
Bradley Miracle, Balkan, A 
Shelby Davis, Box 44, Pineville, A 
Ed Simpson, Pineville, A 
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Clay 
Raleigh Hornsby, Mill Pond, D 
Denny Campbell, Manchester, D 
E. M. Spurlock, Manchester, D 
Charles Davis, Oneida, A 
Henry Hensley, Manchester, A 
Burnette Hampton, Sibert, A 


Harlan 


James M. Howard, Wallins, D 
James H. Powell, Loyall, D 
Leonard F. Woolum, Evarts, D 
Nick Brewer, Ages, D 

Chester Mielcarek, Grays Knob, D 
Henry Campbell, Cumberland, D 
Dr. John Boyd, Benham, D 

Ed Howard, Wallins, D 

Robert Skidmore, Grays Knob, A 
Ralph S. Voris, Jr., Loyall, A 

Jack Slemp, Closplint, A 

Lee Jones, High Splint, A 

James Brock, Cawood, A 

Leola Yeary, Cumberland, A 

Mrs. Ersie J. Brummett, Benham, A 
Charles Taylor, Calloway, A 


Knox 


Clinton B. Hammons, Barbourville, D 
Mrs. Marie J. Hill, Corbin, D 

Mrs. Jesse Johnson, Artemus, D 

Mrs. Amy B. Gibson, Artemus, D 
Mrs. Minnie B. Cottongim, Sprule, A 
Mrs. Ike C. Hubbard, Barbourville, A 
James B. Hampton, Artemus, A 
Clarence Payne, Jr., Bimble, A 


INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 

Artemus 

Osear V. Jarvis, Artemus, D 

Langdon Dyer, Artemus, A 
Barbourville 

Gayle Miles, Barbourville, D 

Mrs. Bertha King Tye, Barbourville, A 
Corbin 

M. B. Layman, Corbin, D 

Flora B. Inman, Corbin, A 
East Bernstadt 

Mrs. Matilda Gesell, East Bernstadt, D 

Mrs. Richard Lee Gentry, East Bernstadt, A 
Harlan 

Mrs. Helen Van Curon, Harlan, D 

Thomasine Garnett, Harlan, A 
London 

Mrs. Jewel B. Hamilton, London, D 

Harry Howard, London, A 
Lone Jack 

Mrs. Lewis Reiser, Barbourville, D 

Elmer T. Lee, Four Mile, A 
Lynch 

Mrs. Margaret B. Cox, Lynch, D 

Mrs. Vivian M. Metcalfe, A 
Middlesboro 

Mrs. Bess Southgate, Box 53, Middlesboro, D 

Eva Mae Berry, Middlesboro, D 

Elizabeth Doak, Middlesboro, A 

Gladys DeMarcus, Box 477, Middlesboro, A 
Pineville 

Mrs. Osko Davidson, Pineville, D 

Mrs. Paris Swinford, Pineville, A 
Williamsburg 

Mrs. Pleas Jones, Williamsburg, D 

Eloise Voris, Williamsburg, A 


UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


COUNTY DISTRICTS 
Breathitt 
Eugene Sebastian, Jackson, D 
Elizabeth Sutton, Jackson, D 
Marie Turner, Jackson, D 
Inez Lutten, Jackson, A 
Vada Sebastian, Jackson, A 
French Holbrook, Jackson, A 
Knott 
Beckham Combs, Hindman, D 
Claude Frady, Hindman, D 
Morton Combs, Carr Creek, A 
Alice Slone, Cordia, A 
Leslie 
Dewey Hendrix, Hyden, D 
J. D. Begley, Hyden, D 
Phyllis Ludwig, Helton, D 
Hayes Lewis, Hyden, A 
Eva Agee, Roark, A 
Fred Jones, Confluence, A 
Letcher 
S. J. Hale, Whitesburg, D 
W. L. Cooper, Blackey, D 
Patrick Napier, Blackey, D 
Vera Raleigh, Partridge, D 
Kermit Boatright, Whitesburg, D 
Carlos Breeding, Whitesburg, A 
Jack Burkich, Blackey, A 
Hiram Taylor, Whitesburg, A 
Mrs. Sally Bentley, Neon, A 
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Mrs. Ruby C. Adams, Jenkins, A 
Owsley 


Pleas Turner, Booneville, D 
Fred W. Gabbard, Booneville, A 


Perry 
William F. Lacy, Blue Diamond, D 
Elbert C. Fields, Combs, D 
Custer Brashear, Viper, D 
Claude Campbell, Butterfly, D 
Grazia Combs, Viper, D 
Quentin Keen, Box 692, Hazard, D 
Ruby Allen, Ary, A 
Hermitt Williston, Busy, A 
Seba Sloane, Ary, 
John D. Adams, Jeff, A 
Gorman Allen, Rowdy, A 
Flora Bundy, Hazard, A 


INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS 

Jackson 

Orloff Lee Knarr, Jackson, D 

Evalyn Frazier, Jackson, A 
Jenkins 

Josephine Vanover, Jenkins, D 

Mrs. Charlcia V. Taylor, Jenkins, A 
Hazard 


R. G. Eversole, Hazard, D 
H. M. Wesley, Hazard, A 
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1. Q. Assuming a_ regular 
salary of $2,400, compare 
the benefits of the Re- 
tirement System with 
Social Security on annu- 
ity, disability, and death 
benefits. 

A. If the person referred 
to begins teaching this 
year, the cost of contri- 


butions will be, for 
Teachers’ Retirement, 
N. 0. Kimbler, Secretary $3,456; for Social Se- 


to 
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State Teachers 


Retirement System curity, $2,838. If retire- 


ment is at age sixty-five 
$1,200; $780. If death is at age sixty-seven, 
for example, $3,908 refund; $195 death bene- 
fit. If disabled at age forty-five, $593 per year; 
from Social Security, none, until age sixty-five, 
then $325. Between disability and age sixty- 
five the Retirement System would pay her 
$11,864 if she lived. If the salary exceeds 
$2,400, this comparison does not fairly present 
Social Security. 


. Q. I came into the Retirement System in the 


beginning at age forty-eight, maximum salary 
base; what will my annuity be. How much 
is in my account? 

A. If you retire at age sixty-two, $827; age 
sixty-five, $991; at age sixty-nine, $1,200. The 
amount in your account is $1,260. It will in- 
crease each month. In case of death before 
retirement it is payable to your beneficiary. 


. Q. I have twenty-seven years of service credit 


I want to quit 
Can I get a 


and I am forty-six years old. 
teaching and go into business. 
leave of absence and continue to pay for three 
years? 

A. Leave is usually granted for illness or for 
professional improvement. It is very doubtful 
that leave to go into business can legally be 
granted by your Board. The principles govern- 
ing such cases are, (1) There must be the 
possibility that the individual will return to 
teaching at the expiration of the leave, (2) 
Collusion to gain an annuity must be avoided, 
(3) Leave must be granted in good faith on 
the part of both parties, (4) The intent of the 
law must be complied with. 


. Q. I am forty-five years old and my salary 


is $4,200. I am interested in making extra vol- 


untary contributions so as to have an annuity 


KENTUCKY 


KIMBLERQUIZ 


of $1,800 at age sixty-five. How much should 
I deposit each year? 

A. In your case your regular annuity will be 
$1,200 at age sixty-five. A reserve of $7,734 
will buy an annuity of $600 for a woman at 
age sixty-five; over a twenty year period $280 
per year, approximately, will be sufficient to 
produce a reserve of $7,750.40. You do not 
lose the excess; the whole amount will be con- 
verted into an annuity. 

Q. I am depositing $50 per month voluntary, 
but I cannot make the deposit next month. 
What do I do now? 

A. You are not required to make a deposit 
every month. In fact you are your own boss. 
Make the deposit when you want to. Interest 
continues on what you have deposited. 

Q. My mother was my beneficiary but she is 
now deceased. How do I appoint a new bene- 
ficiary? What amount do I have in my ac- 
count? Can I draw out a part of it to go to 
summer school? 

A. Write for Form A-1 (18) and fill it in to 
change your beneficiary. You have $937.49 in 
your account today. You cannot withdraw your 
account unless you are permanently leaving 
the teaching profession or will be absent for 
more than six years, 

Q. What is the Mississippi Plan? 
ginia Plan? 

A. Mississippi repealed the Retirement Act and 
went under Social Security and a supplemental 
retirement plan. The state was not giving the 
retirement Under 
the new integrated plan the local school dis- 
trict provides the matching funds and _ the 
state is relieved of this financial responsibility. 
The benefits were increased. The teachers pay 
1% per cent on the first $1,200 salary; 5% per 
cent on the next $2,400, and 4 per cent on 
These _per- 
centages are matched by the school board. 
The teachers pay the same in the Virginia 
Plan and the matching contribution comes in 
part from the tax revenue and part from edu 
cational funds, The Virginia Plan guarantees 
the new retirement benefits shall not be less 
than that provided by the Virginia Retirement 
System before the repeal of the Retirement 
Act. 


The Vir- 


system sufficient support. 


the remainder of salary if any. 


Details cannot be given in this space. 
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Among our many valuable free 
art-teaching aids are— 


Educational Films 


Four Color-Sound 16 mm films 
are loaned free to schools. A 
new film, ‘‘Art Points the Way,” 
has just been released. 


For information about this and other 
services, write Dept. ST 


GInNneY & SmitH Go. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Kentucky is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Idea that might prove useful 









Novel Way to Present 
wom NUTRITION 


Vegetable and fruit por- 
4, traits drive home lesson 
Se/on good diet. Make verse 
p>) or talk for each. Perhaps 
/ grocer will supply foods. 
Toothpicks, nails, tape, aid 
al. in assembling. Here are sug- 
gestions. Above, STARCHY PETE vitamin 
cheat; corn, potatoes, spaghetti. Left, 
MRS. VAN TOP vitamin flop, eats one- 
sided diet; parsley hair, cabbage face, 
carrot nose, radish mouth. Below, MR. 
Moss own food boss, thinks meat ’ 
*tatoes sufficient. Others — MRS, PEELER 
vitamin stealer, pares way to deficiency ; 
peelings (apple hair, potato face, car- 
rot nose). MRS. BOILER vitamin spoiler ; 
strainer-face, carrot-top hair, turnip nose, 
tomato mouth, carrot eyes. FADDIST 
PEARL salad girl, V4 grapefruit head, 
banana neck, lettuce blouse. 





oes 


Z 


Idea, courtesy of Abbott Laboratories 


EVER DISCOVER what a refreshing 
little lift you get when chewing 


Wrigley’s 
, WRIGLEYS. 
e ING GUM 


Spearmint 
CHEW 











Gum! . 
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Edueation and Lasting Peace What Should American Schools Teach Abou; 

International Affairs? Published by the Com. 

(Continued from page 14) mittee on International Relations, National 
serving as Consultant io the American Education Association, January, 1947, 


Delegation at San Francisco, during the 9 
United Nations Conference on Interna- 
tional Organization. Educational Policies 


. Education for International Understanding 
in American Schools. Suggestions and Recom- 
mendations. Printed by National Education 








aaa National Education Associa- Association, 1048, 241 pp. | 

2. Senate Resolutions 122, introduced by Sena- 10. United Nations Education Service Collection, 
tors J. W illiam Fulbright_and Robert A. Taft, 1) United Staten, Dao: of State, The Comedian 
and House Resolution 215, introduced in H.R. of Truth, op. cit 
by Congressman Mundt, 79th Congress, Ist + 
Session. Adopted May 22, 1945. 12. Education for One World. Annual Census of 

3. Carr, Dr. William G. A Series of letters pre- Foreign Students in the United States, 1951. | 
pared as member of International Secretariat 1952. Published by the Institute of Interna. 
of U.N. Conferences of UNESCO. Educa- tional Education, March, 1952. 

’ : : 
ee Commission, National Educa- 13. McLaughlin, Dr. Cornelius, “Teacher Ex- 
ciclliieaaaeiaetan changes, 1946-52.” Telephone Conversation, 

4. Ashby, Lyle W. The Overscas Teacher Relief Office of Education. ] 
Fund. Printed by National Education <As- : ; = : \ 
sities ‘9 pp i sai een 14. National Education Association, Teacher to ] 

hee sous an 8 Teacher, op. cit. Also Resolution for presen- 

5. National Education Association, Teacher to tation to the National Education Association ] 
Teacher. Printed by National Education As- Representative Assembly, San Francisco, July 
sociation, 22 pp. 1-7, 1951 re: Reactivation of Overseas Teach- 

6. Ashby, op. cit. er Relief Fund, 

7. a. United States, Dept. of State, The Cam- 15. World Organization of the Teaching Pr- 
paign of Truth, The International Infor- fession. Proceedings of the Fifth Delegate As. | 
mation and Educational Exchange Pro- sembly, Valletta, Malta, July 20-26, 1951, 79 f 
gram, 1951. pp. Printed by World Organization of the | 

b. United States, Dept. of State for the Press, Teaching Profession. 


16. a. American Council on Education, Occupied 


The Campaign of Truth, May 7, 1952, No. 
-. Areas Handbook, Second and Completel 


8. Kise, Joseph. Excerpts from Letters to Ben Revised Edition. Published by Comnis- 
M. Cherrington in Answer to the Question: sion on the Occupied Areas, Americai 


Council on Education, May, 1950. 
! 
b. Givens, Willard E., Tokyo and Return 
Mimeographed papers. 
c. Givens, Willard E., Radio Tokyo. Mission 








ADVENTURE 



















Europe + Latin America *West * Orient * Around World Completed. } 
60 di E f 475 I. st ie as ws — } 
sso eg nang lv. Givens, Willard E., People to People. Rouné 

ond education-seeking travelers. the World and at Home. Printed by N 
Your Travel Agent or tional Education Association. 
— INTERNATIONA 
AVEL ASSOCIATION . 18. Carr, Dr. William G., A Series of Daily Let- 
545 FIFTH AVE., NEW Weak 1 - Gehan ters, op. cit., letter of May 24. 
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Serving... 


motorists with dependable petroleum products since the days 


of the first horseless-carriage. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(KENTUCKY) 
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About 


|| CHAMPION—HEKTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 


nding SEAT WORKBOOKS FOR GELATIN PROCESS 

cation SELECT YOUR NEW HEKTOGRAPH WORKBOOKS 
READING WORKBOOK SERIES. 

ction %600—Let’s Go— for use before introduction to regular reading program. 

ypaign 700—-Let’s Do— Introduction of the 57 word basic vocabulary. 


800—Let’s Do More— Review with additional words for reading. Manuscript writing and 


, large illustrations are used for ease in handling. 
Sus Of 












































195]. %1006—Let’s Do More Reading— designed for supplementary reading work in first grade classes. 
7 PHONICS: 
- %1007—Fun with Phonics—Book 1 
Poved ¥2002—Fun with Phonics—Book 2 
Reading & Vocabulary, English—Grades—3 through 6 
rer to | Beginners Numbers, Arithmeticc—Grades—2 through 6 
resen- . 
siation FREE on request a catalogue of complete line 
», July 
Teach. | ORDER NOW 
i CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
ite AS- } 
51, 79 f 311 W. Main St. Louisville, Ky. 
of the | 
cupied | ———— - $$ a 
pletely 
yMMis- 
vericail 
For SOUNDER MINDS and STRONGER BODIES 
| 
return - 
a CONSIDER 3 
Mission 3 
| 
Round 
ly Let- | : = 3 
Grades 1-8 3 
— By JONES—MALONEY—MORGAN-—LANDIS 3 
A Total Health Program for the Total Child 
@®A POSITIVE program for total health, @A highly motivated, pupil-cen- 
including mental, emotional, social, and tered approach to health educa- 
physical health. tion. 
} ® The first series with a built-in program of 
recreational activities . . . games and stunts 
that motivate good health and insure a ‘ : 
functional health program. Write for our free 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS | health wall chart 
328 South Jefferson Street 2121 Staunton Court eA 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
221 Fourth Avenue 441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E. 707 Browder Street 
on! NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Term Expires 


LYMAN V. GINGER, Lexington, President, April 17, 1953 
TED C. GILBERT, Maysville, First Vice- 
President April 17, 1953 
MRS. CAROLYN BERGMANN, 2021 Kenilworth Place, 
Louisville 5, Second Vice-President....... April 17, 1953 
, 1954 





FRANK McGARY, Wickliffe.................-2++--+-- 





H. W. WILKEY, Madisonville.... , 1958 
MITCHELL DAVIS, Glasgow , 1954 
JAMES T. ALTON, Vine Grove.................- June 30, 1953 


Term Expires 
MRS. MARGUERITE FOWLER, 1207 Larue 
Avenue, Louisville 18................c0ccesss00e- June 30, 1956 
J. A. CAWOOD, Harlan June 30, 1954 
SARA RIVES, Board of Education, 
PIN i a sd June 30, 1956 











VERNE P. HORNE, Paintsville................... June 80, 1953 
M. C. NAPIER, Hazard June 80, 1955 
P. BH. HOPEINS, Somerset:......<..<.ccecccccscecevs June 80, 1955 
EMILY REEVES, Danville.....................ccccs. June 30, 1953 
Cc. D. REDDING, Frankfort..................<...-. April 17, 1953 





ACTING EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 


J. M. DODSON 


Drrector OF FIELD SERVICE, MISS NONA BURRESS 
DrrecTor OF PusLic RELATIONS, J. M. DODSON 
DirRECTOR OF PROFESSIONAL SERVICES, MISS LILLIAN LEHMAN 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


FIRST DISTRICT 
President—John Robinson, College Avenue, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


SECOND DISTRICT 
President—H. Barton Fiser, Hopkinsville 


Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 
THIRD DISTRICT 
President--H. B. Gray, Bowling Green 
Secretary—Dr. W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., 
Bowling Green 


FOURTH DISTRICT 
President—Mrs. Eloise T. Gregory, Springfield 
Secretary—Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


FIFTH DISTRICT 
President—C. L. Francis, 
Secretary—Mrs. Carolyn Bergmann, 

Place, Louisville 5 


Taylorsville 
2021 Kenilworth 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 
President—Elizabeth Dennis, 506 Rose Street, Lexington 
Secretary—R. F. Flege, Irvine 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
President—Virgil O. Turner, Prestonsburg 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Orville Swearingen, Science Hill 
Secretary—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 
President—Jean Porter, 321 East 44th Street, 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 
UPPER CUMBERLAND DISTRICT 
President—Curtis McDaniels, London 
Secretary—Jesse D. Lay, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER DISTRICT 
President—Arthur Eversole, Hazard 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


Covington 


KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


ScHooL ADMINISTRATORS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Omer Carmichael, Board 


Louisville 8 
Secretary—E. M. Norswo..ay, Fayette County Schools, 


of Education, 


Lexington 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Naomi Wilhoit, 413 Kingsway Drive, 
Lexington 


Secretary—Kathleen Moore, Union College, Barbourville 
Exceptional Children, Teachers of 
President—Florence Martin, 122 S. Hanover, Lexing- 


ton 
Secretary—Alice Clark, 1810 S. Sixth, Louisville 8 


SEcoNDARY EpuCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Eunice Bone, Madisonville 
Secretary—Marshall Black, Harrodsburg 
English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 

President—Mrs. Mary F. Burt, Fort Thomas 
Secretary—Cassie Blankenbaker, 2925 Virginia Ave., 
Louisville 11 
Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 
President—Ethel Congleton, Henry Clay H. S., Lex- 
ington 
Secretary—Margaret Rowbotham, Lafayette H. S., 
* Lexington 

Librarians, Conference of 

President—Katherine Barnett, Prestonia School, Louis- 
ville 13 

Secretary—Nancy 
Flemingsburg 


Watts, Fleming County H. S., 
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Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 

President—Elizabeth Ragland, Lexington Jr. H. S$, 
Lexington 

Secretary—Lula Dalton, Eastern High School, Mid- 
dletown 

Speech, Teachers of 
President—Dr. McGlon, Baptist Seminary, Louisville 6 
Secretary—LaNelle Woods, Nicholasville 


PRINCIPALS, DEPARTMENT OF 
Secondary: 
President—John Robinson, Danville 


Secretary—Jack Dawson, Eastern High Scliool, Mid- 
dletown 
Elementary: 
President—O. F. Brown, 3442 South Preston, Louis- 
ville 13 


Secretary—Mrs. Alma McLain, Maysville 


Fine Arts, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Jean Dudley, 25 E. Seventh, Covington 
Secretary—Claudia Payne, Fort Thomas 


VocATIONAL EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Luther Safriet, Harlan Co. Vocational School, 
Harlan 
Secretary—W. Maurice Baker, College of Education, 
U. of Ky., Lexington 
Agricultural Education 
President—Fred Johnson, Corydon H. S., 
Secretary— 


Corydon 
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KEA DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS—Continued 


Distributive Occupations Education 
President—Mrs. Mildred Gilmore, 
Louisville 
Secretary— 
Guidance 
President—Charles Leonard Hocker, 111 Chelon 
Drive, Lexington 33 
Secretary—Mrs. Catherine B. Richardson, 507 South 
Third, Louisville 2 
Home Economics 
President—Jane Black, Richmond 
Secretary—Frances Brown, Murray 
Trades and Industries 
President—H. J. Daily, Lafayette Vocational School, 
Lexington 
Secretary—William Edward Ping, Somerset Vocational 
School, Somerset 


CoLLEGES, DEPARTMENT OF 
Presidert—(to be elected in fall) 
Secretary— 


duPont Manual, 


Chemistry Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. T. C. Herndon, Eastern State College, 
Richmond 
Secretary—Dorothy Dewar, 
Covington 
Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Sister Mary Bernard, Ursuline College, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Dorothy Stephans, 803 Greenup, Covington 
Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Paul C. Overstreet, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead 
Secretary—Richard Hanau, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Supervisors of Student = Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. Fred Harris, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Thelma Evans, Morehead 
CLAssROOM TEACHERS, DEPARTMENT OF 
President—Mrs. Frances M. Rice, Adairville 
Secretary—Edna Lindle, Henderson 


Villa Madonna College, 


KEA ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—Mrs. R. H. Littrell, Owenton 
Secretary—Rebecca Averill, Frankfort 
Business Education, Kentucky Association of 
President—Vernon Anderson, Murray State College, 
Murray 
Secretary—Virginia Ackman, Frankfort 
Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Frances S. Jennings, Transylvania College, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Susan Price, Paducah Junior College, Paducah 
Folklore Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, Bowling Green 
Secretary—D. K. Wilgus, Bowling Green 
Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
President—Wilton Tucker, Lafayette High School, Lex- 
ington . 
Secretary—Dr. T. P. Fields, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 
Kentucky Association of 


President—Bernard Miller, Daviess County Schools, 
Owensboro 

Secretary—E. B. Whalin, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 


High School Coaches, Kentucky Association of 
President—L. J. Charmoli, duPont Manual H. S., Louis- 


ville 
Sitininn-Stieon Mountjoy, Dixie Heights H. S., Cov- 


Industrial Arts 
President—Louis Rogge, duPont Manual H. S., Louisville 
Secretary—John Edward Heller, duPont Manual H. S., 
Louisville 
Music Educators Association, Kentucky 
President—James E. Van Peursem, 
State College, Richmond 
Secretary—Jean Marie McConnell, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Omnithological Society, or gy! 
President—(to be elected in fall) 
Secretary—Mrs. S. Charles Thacher, 2918 Brownsboro 
Road, Louisville 6 
Psychological Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Robert B. Bills, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Secretary—Jessie Irvine, Eastern State Hospital, Lexing- 
on 


Eastern Kentucky 


School Board Members Association 
President—William C. Rees, Winchester 
Secretary—Dr. L. E. Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, Association for 


President—Melvin Norsworthy, 115 Penmocken Ave., 
Lexington 

Secretary—Louise Combs, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 


Vocational Rehabilitation Association 
President—Lindsey E. Allen, 1510 Heyburm Building, 
Louisville 2 
Secretary—Viola Thoms, Louisville 


KEA PLANNING BOARD 





ington 
Term Expires 
Wendell P. Butler, Frankfort...................--+ January 1, 1956 
Dr. H. B. Smith, Barbourrville...................... June 30, 1954 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville................ 0, 1953 


J. A. Caywood, Independence 




















Harry Sparks, Murray. 1955 
Glenn O. Swing, is kc c sce acscvetaneg 1955 
Leonard Meece, U. of Ky., Lexington.. 1953 
Ralph Cherry, Owemnsboro.............c:-ccccscssosee J 1954 
Lyman V. Ginger, U. of Ky., Lexington......April 17, 1953 
Earlyne Saunders, FI gsburg June 30, 1954 
James Pursifull, Calvin June 80, 1954 
Mrs. Jane McCoy, SHEIDY VINE. oc ccccsceccasecs June 80, 1954 























Term Expires 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville........ June 30, 1954 
Eunice Bone, Madisonville......................+--- June 30, 1954 
Mrs. D. T. Cooper, 3288 Madison, 

ORE eae acs oak ca cncuecacawannesacssuadicces June 80, 1954 
Marcus Owens, Bevinsville June 80, 1954 
Grazia Combs, Hazard June 80, 1954 
Rhoda Glass, 114 University Ave., 

BETA RON cas sca sae cess apaaontdetndesacsasentd June 30, 1954 
John Fred Williams, Ashland June 30, 1954 
Leslie T. Miller, Ft. omas June 80, 1954 
Freda Baugh, Somerset. June 30, 1954 
Dr. Lee Francis Jones June 30, 1954 





COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


Term Expires 
June 80, 1955 
June 80, 1956 
June 80, 1954 


Mrs. Lucy Byrd Buckles, Bardstown. 
Leonard Taylor, Mt. Sterling. 
Ms. Irene T. Galbraith, Mt. Olivet. 








Term Expires 
Tullus Chambers, Benton June 80, 1958 
Lyman V. Ginger, Lexington, ex officio........ April 17; 1953 





COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Mrs. Beulah Fontaine, Chairman 

Nona Burress, Executive Secretary 

Louise Combs, Professional Adviser 

District Chairmen: 

First District—Harry Sparks, Murray 

Second District—John Howard, pn 
Third District—Dr. F. C. Grise, Bowling Green 
Fourth District—John E. Dickey, Hodgenville 


February, Fifty-three 


Nineteen 


Fifth District—Elizabeth Zachari, Louisville 
Central Kentucky—Dr. W. J. Moore, Richmond 
Eastern Kentucky—Monroe Wicker, Morehead 
Middle Cumberland—O’Leary Meece, Somerset 
Northen Kentucky—Virginia Murrell, Bellevue 
Upper Cumberland—Dr. H. B. Smith, Barbourville 
Upper Kentucky River—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins 
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BOOK LOOKS — 
(Continued from page 30) 


NON-FICTION 

Letters of Edna St. Vincent Millay, edited by 
Allan Ross Macdougall. Harper’s, $5. Edna St. 
Vincent Millay has been one of the most talented 
poets produced in America; no casual mention of 
the poetry of our day can be complete without 
attention to her contribution. Her personal life 
has always been something of an enigma, and this 
wonderful collection of wonderful letters will do 
much to clarify that. The letters are addressed to 
her family, friends, and editors; they reveal much 








of her own problems and personality which in 


brother, my hody is turn aids in the understanding of the philosophy 


of her verse. A valuable addition to the study 


really protected against of American poetry. 


moisture! 


rain, sleet, snow, extreme changes of tem- | 




















perature and even scars on my surfaces 


don’t harm me because every part of every 












is completely rust-proofed to prevent any | y 
damage due to exposure to moisture! | 
| si: 
| Educational Tk 
| 
| 16mm. sound a 
| Films of all pro- 
| ducers, conveniently 
| described and classified to help 
you choose the best for your needs. 
Cross indexed to show: 
| ® Subject areas 
© Grade levels 
| We have America’s finest library of 
educational, religious and entertain- 
ment films for rental, nearly 3,000 
Only BLUE BIRD titles. . 
; ‘ Fast, efficient service from our 
Can build you this body! | lange Libary. 
| Write today for your free catalog to... 
BLUE BIRD BODY COMPANY | Ray Swank, President 
FORT VALLEY, GEORGIA | " . ° 
Distributors | motion pictures, inc. EVA 
eee plea 612 N. Skinker Blvd. St. Lovis 5, Mo. Ihsutacnie 
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STATIONERS * ENGRAVERS * JEWELERS 
418 WEST MAIN STREET 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CLASS RINGS, COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS, DIPLOMAS 


WEDDING INVITATIONS,CALLING CARDS 























WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 


six important reasons why 
THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC READING PROGRAM 
continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 

1. 


It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories. 


2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words and clear-cut 
lessons on word meanings, word analysis, and word usage. 

3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for beginners. 

4. It provides for individual differences through the use of separate teaching 
plans for superior, average, and immature groups. 

5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary Workbooks for im- 
mature groups). 

6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as Reading Readiness 
Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight 
Vocabulary Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 

For full details, write to: 
Rou, Peterson aud 
EVANSTON, ILL. WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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KEA and NEA Honor Roll—February 1953 


®*Indicates that NEA dues have been pledged or paid 


Counties Superintendent 

| a ee en Mrs) PimmaB. Ward ~Nelson:...:...--.--.20-2.-. Charles W. Hart 
Re NaN mone ea ahh 2 Ben Coffman OTC Re ee ee Sa ea C. T. Clemons 
Clark....------------eeeesereeeeetereees Wm. G. Conkwright — Independent Districts Superintendent 
COTE Rae ae ee pane SE ERROR errs: J. W. Marsee NS reraRea ih ee a Ms be ine, cet Joe P. Duke 
Ee ‘scedciseisinionion RiGee tas... A. Ale 
5 C1 Ra ea eeeee renee eee ......-John W. Long MaWHENG |. .022-.20..-25s cesses. Marvin ‘Clem 
PAN pate: 6 ss ee ee James mioeien. “Spteanmnsn..2 8 eee C. W. Hume 








Summer Employment 





Over 500 Names and Addresses 
of 
HOTELS—RESORTS—RANCHES 
—SUMMER CAMPS—NATIONAL 
PARKS—RESORT HOTELS— 
STEAMSHIP LINES—INDUS- 

TRIAL FIRMS 
e e « to know that your classroom instruction and 


Locations in Over 30 States text content have been fully comprehended and will be 
retained by your pupils! 





HOW SATISFYING IT IS 2. « « 








me 7 * That's why the Harlow workbooks are so consistent- 
W > »se Employers for Information Y os 
rite these E pro) . f f ly used by the conscientious teacher, for in the Harlow 
on | workbook you have a constantly up-to-date, accurate 
Summer Opportunities check on each pupil’s mastery of your course. 
Write today for a free catalogue of this 240-work- 
book series, tailor-made for the conscientious teacher. 





Send $2.00 for complete list of names 


and addresses to HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
L OKLAHOMA CITY weston 








National Directory Service 
Box 65, Winton Place Station 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio 


when you think CHAIRS 


School Chairs, Tablet Arm Chairs, Folding Chairs 
. all types, only top lines. Call or write: 





























TANDARD OFFICE SUPPLY COMPANY 


DIVISION OF STANDARD PRINTING CO. 
220-230 S. FIRST ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Here sre two booklete 
on menstruation to help 
pre-teen and older girls 


Famous! “Very Personally Yours” for older girls 


New! “You’re A Young Lady Now” for girls 9 to 12 


“Very Personally Yours” is an accepted help on 
menstruation for girls in junior and senior high 
schools. Millions have read it. Widely praised by 
educators, nurses, parent and church groups for 
its scientific accuracy, good taste, clarity. 

Now the same authorities who produced ‘‘Very 
Personally Yours” offer “You’re A Young Lady 
Now” especially written for girls 9 to 12. It gives 
the young girl a correct point of view, eliminates 
the shock of the unknown, and prepares her to 
care for herself. It is written at the correct language 
and interest level. 

These booklets are best used as a part of the 
integrated program of menstrual education (see 
below) which includes the famous film, “The Story 
of Menstruation” by Walt Disney Productions. 


More than ten million students 
have learned from this complete, 


integrated menstruation program 


Most major school systems take advantage of 
this complete program on menstruation each year. 
You'll find the film, booklets, charts, and guides 
well integrated to give your students a sound 
knowledge of this important subject. The entire 
program, or any part of it, is available without 
charge on request... with the compliments of 
Kotex*. Just fill out and mail coupon below. 


10-Minute All-Color Film... “The Story of 
Menstruation,” produced by Walt Disney Produc- 
tions, is acclaimed across the nation by educators, 
health authorities, parent and church groups. Here 
the once “taboo” subject is approached in a calm, 
straightforward manner. Complete with sound. 
16 mm., full color. Free, except for postage, on 
short-term loan. 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart. Hundreds 
of teachers aided in developing the Guide. It is 
flexible, can be adapted to any teaching condition. 
The large colored chart on menstrual physiology 
is designed for supplementary classroom lectures. 
Menstruation is detailed in easy-to-follow diagrams. 


February, 
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A INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS Co., 
¢ Educational Dept., ST-23 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please send me free (except for postage) your 16 
mm. sound film, “The Story of Menstruation.” 
day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 
2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 
3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
Also send the following: 
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copies YOU'RE A YOUNG LADY NOW 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


Allyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
American Book Company— 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman Street, Ashland, 
Kentucky. 
O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Kentucky. 
Beckley, Cardy Company—C. H. Bunch, Southern 
Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Cadmus Books—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military Street, 
Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Childcraft—Mrs. Henry C. Lester, Princeton, Ky. 
Collier’s Encyclopedia — Eugene F. Glenn, 507 
Nutwood, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
F. E. Compton & Co.—Jesse L. Lair, 426 Military 
Street, Georgetown, Kentucky. 
Doubleday and Company and Junior Literary 
Guild—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
The Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 2347 Sara- 
toga Drive, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and Britannica Junior— 
Henry L. Senn, 262 Kalmia Avenue, Lexing- 
ton 8, Kentucky. 
Field Enterprises, Inc.— 
S. C. Callison, 211 Ring Road, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. Louise Hopkins, Wingo, Kentucky. 
M. S. Hutchens, 126 West 19th Street, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 
Harry A. Wilk, 610 Third National Bank Build- 
ing, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
George F. Cram Company—C. H. Bunch, South- 
em Trust Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 
Ginn & Company—Judson Harmon, Whitley City, 
Kentucky. 
Mrs. Louise Wilson Worthington, 214 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 
The Gregg Publishing Company—D. H. Bruce, 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
D. C. Heath and Company—J. Edgar Pride, Clay, 
Kentucky. 

Harcourt Brace and Company—William H. Hunt- 
er, Nashville Pike, Gallatin, Tennessee. 
Henry Holt and Company—Ralph W. Sheek, 690 
East Jefferson Street, Franklin, Indiana. 
Houghton Mifflin Company — Curtis Shirley, 

Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Iroquois Publishing Co.—T. A. Passons, Sparta, 
Tennessee. 

J. B. Lippincott Company—J. Minor Stuart, Dick. 
son, Tennessee. 

Earl G. Walker, Berea, Kentucky. 

Lyons and Carnahan Company—Elmer Barker, 
Winchester, Kentucky. 

Macmillan Company— 

French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexing. 
ton 87, Kentucky. 

Gladys Wickwire, 607 11th Street, Vincennes, 
Indiana. 

McCormick Mathers Company—A. J. Akers, 117 
East Amherst, Louisville 9, Kentucky. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company—R. E. Barber, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

A. J. Nystrom and Co.—R. C. Gibson, 2618 South | 
Fifth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Rand McNally & Co.—James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—H. Lee Smith, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Scott, Foresman and Company—J. Ray Binford, 
Versailles, Kentucky. 

Rosalie Ewing, 433 East Erie Street, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 

E. C. Seale & Co.—Miss Jean LoVette Mitchell, 
109 Kentucky Ave., Lexington, Kentucky. 

Silver Burdett Company—Austin S. Durham, 9 
Dumfries Avenue, Fort Thomas, Kentucky, 

The L. W. Singer Co.—Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tennessee. 

Robert M. Prince, 211 N. Seventh Street, May- } 
field, Kentucky. 

South-Western Publishing Company—Walter H. 
Greenwood, 227 Craighead Avenue, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

The Steck Company—Bobbye E. Jones, P. O. Box 
108, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Weber Costello Company—James T. Kier, Box 
794, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Webster Publishing Company—John L. Graham, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 

The John C. Winston Company—G. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Miss W. Virginia Smith, 2228 Walterdale Ter- 
race, Louisville 5, Kentucky. 


World Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 2126 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 











CLINTON 


Member—N.A.T.A. 34th Year 
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TEACHERS?’ 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or Alaska, we can 


find it for you. 
706 South Fourth Street, Clinton, Iowa 
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AGENCY 


Enroll now. 
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Laboratory equipment 
by Southern Desk Company 


Constant supervision and attention to details brought pre-eminence in the laboratory 
equipment field to Southern Desk Company...the only nationally recognized manufac- 
turer of this equipment in the Southeast. 

The J-101 Instructor’s Desk above is an example of standardized equipment availa- 
ble for high school science laboratories. Modern, functional design, uniform high qual. 
ity materials & finish mark this and associated lines of institutional furniture... all 
made under the same exacting standards: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
CLASSROOM SEATING LIBRARY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


¢ HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. Charles H. Bunch, 337 West Main St., Louisville 2, Ky. 
Phones WAbash 1654 © CHerokee 2993 
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Serving All of Kentucky 
And the World of Learning 


THE UNIVERSITY of Kentucky Press has as its purpose the 
publication of scholarly books contributing significantly to 
our knowledge and culture. Emphasis is given to works about 
Kentucky and the Ohio Valley and to scholarly manuscripts 
by local authors, to whom it offers critical and advisory 
services. 

Every manuscript considered for publication by the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press is carefully evaluated by eminent 
scholars for academic quality. Thorough editing and atten- 
tion to typography by the staff of the Press complement the 
scholastic quality of the contents of each book. 

In the past year, the tenth of the University of Kentucky 
Press’ existence, the twenty-fifth title was published. 


Summer Session — June 22 - Aug. 15 








For information about admission or courses, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington 

















